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TERRIBLE CALAMITY. 

It is a long time since the telegraph has sent 
such a thrill of horror through the country as 
was felt on Saturday, at the tidings of the sink- 
ing of a steamer on Lake Michigan, with the 
loss of over 300 lives! This was the Lady El- 
gin, a boat of a thousand tons burthen, and 
three hundred feet long, one of those floating 
palaces that traverse our Western waters. The 
catastrophe was sudden, and wholly unexpected. 
It was only a few hours before, at 11 o’clock 
Friday night, that she left Chicago with an un- 
usually large number of passengers, including 
several military companies from Milwaukee, who 
were embarked on an excursion of pleasure, and 
in the highest spirits. The spacious cabins re- 
sounded with music and dancing, until, a little 
after two o’clock, the huge steamer staggered 
ander the shock of a collision. A schooner, in 
crossing the lake, had struck her amidships, with 
such violence as caused her to sink in half an 
hour, with nearly all her living freight on board. 

This great calamity, coming just at the mo- 
ment when the West was recovering from a long 
period of financial disaster, will produce a pro- 
found impressicn. For three years past, the 
West has been under a cloud, Ever since the 
panic of 1857 its financial prospects have been 





gloomy. It was struggling with a load of debt, |; 


and the deficient crops from year to year could 
not restore prosperity. But this year all looked 
bright. The prairies have yielded harvests 
which are reckoned by millions of bushels. Sud- 
denly the whole land revives, and the people are 
inspired with new heart and hope. At this mo- 
ment, when all seemed fair, suddenly comes this 
appalling catastrophe, carrying sorrow to hun- 
dreds of homes, and casting a gloom over the 
whole land. 

It is at least a singular coincidence that the 
last event of this kind, the loss of the Central 
America, took place just three years ago, in 
September 1857, and was the crowning stroke 
amid the calamities of that disastrous year. 
___Then it came as if to complete our humiliation 
and distress} “10w-as.if to check the pride which 
comes from increasing prosperity. But in one 
view the present visitation is more startling than 
the former. The Central America was destroy- 
ed by the fury of the elements ; while the Lady 
Elgin perished not by storm or shipwreck, but 
on an inland sea, and within ten miles of shore ! 

The first impression, of course, will be one of 
indignation at the carelessness by which such a 
calamity could be suffered to take place. There 
were lights on board the steamer, which were 
seen distinctly on the approaching vessel. What 
then but the most blundering stupidity, or an utter 
recklessness of human life, could lead to such a 
collision ? Certainly if it shall appear that this 
disaster was caused by the criminal negligence of 
any one, the guilty author of so much misery 
cannot be too severely reproved or punished. 

But our reflections show not end here. There 
is a power above man, which presides over all 
these things, an eye which sees the end from the 
beginning, a wisdom which never errs, and which 
at times permits such catastrophes, as it suffers 
the visitations of the pestilence, the earthquake, 
and the volcano. We are apt, in our quick re- 
sentments at the human agents, to forget the 
Supreme Controller of events, without whom not 
@ sparrow falls to the ground, and without whose 
permission the silver. cord cannot be loosed, nor 
the golden bowl be broken. 

To those who are bereaved by this sudden 
calamity, the whole public offers its sympathy. It 
is no time to indulge in common-place reflections 
on the duty of patience and resignation—advice 
which it is easy to give, but not easy to act upon 
in such a moment of anguish? It is an over- 
whelming, heart-crushing calamity. It brings 
sorrow and weeping into hundreds of happy 
homes. Into those sanctuaries of sorrow no 
stranger must intrude. The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness, and the stranger intermeddleth 
not therewith. We can only stretch out our 
hands and clasp theirs in silence. Wherever 
they are, in far-distant homes, where the young 
widow weeps for her husband, and the orphan a 
father, they are the subjects of a nation’s sympa- 
thy and a nation’s prayers. May the God of 
all grace and consolation sustain them in this 
dark and trying hour ! 

cc —— 

Oxe War to Maxe a Serecr Reiciovus anp 
Fay Newsprarer.—Onr enterprising neighbor, 
The Independent, in its eagerness to rake into 
its columns all sorts of sensation articles, has just 
introduced a new feature. The last week it gave 
up three columns of its first page to a history of 
the Amours of Mirabeau with Sophie, detailing 
the early career of one of the most profligate of 
men ; how he seduced the wife of another man, 
and ran away with her, and lived in shameless 
adultery, which he kept up for years till she be- 
gan to tire of his ugly face, and took to other 
lovers, &c., one of the filthiest stories in ‘all the 
chroniques scandaleuses of the worst and most 
‘corrupt period of French society. This may be 
very piquant to those who are accustomed to the 
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lighted with this kind of literature. We agree 
rather with Professor Park in his caustic criti- 


:} cism on a similar literary performance : “There 


are some things which it is allowable to write, 
which had better not be printed ; some things 
which one may speak in very private conversa- 
tion, which he would not commit to paper ; and 
some things which he may think of, which he 
would not utter to his most intimate friend ; and 
finally, some things which it is a shame even to 
think of—and this is one of them.” 


AN ANSWER NOT IN MEEKNESS. 


The Independent. criticizes very sharply, a 
reported paragraph from the sermon of Prof. 
Gibson before the late General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. It appears 
that the worthy Professor set forth in a few sen- 
tences, in substance, that, inasmuch as the re- 
cent extensive revival in Ireland had manifested 
itself for the most part in connection with the 
instrumentalities of the Presbyterian Church, it 
was a divine testimony to the Scriptural consti- 
tution and faith of that body. And from this 
point of view he very naturally argued that it 
contrasted favorably with the arrogant presump- 
tion of State Episcopacy and Romanism—“ The 
Presbyterian Church ” he said, “did not substi- 
tute for the supremacy of Christ, Succession and 
Confirmation, and other forms and rituals of 
man’s inventing, but took his own Holy Word 
as their standard, and God has given them 
and the world, in the revival, a proof of the 
truth of Presbyterianism.” Whereupon our 
“non-sectarian ” contemporary, as it generally 
does when it is clearing the way for something 
severe, Says : ; 

We feel sure that there must be some mistake 
in this report—though it has been widely print- 
ed in Ireland. We know Professor Gibson to 
be a gentleman of high-toned courtesy, of a cath- 
olic spirit, and of a genuine love for the people of 
God of every name. We can hardly think it 
possible that he spoke after the above fashion. 
But if he did utter such narrow and unworthy 
sentiments, we must ascribe them not to the 
man but to his ecclesiastical position. The 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland has been noted 
for its arrogance toward other denominations, 
and its controversial spirit. ‘The same extrava- 
gant and Pharisaic claims were set up by the 
deputation who came to this country to solicit 
funds from all denominations to build up in Ire- 
land a sect antagonistic to all others. Such an 
attempt to monopolize the grace of God and the 
gifts of his Spirit is most contrary to the spirit 
of Christianity: It is sheer Pharisaism, as offen- 
sivein a Presbyterian revival as in High-church 


sacraments. 

It is related of the eccentric John Randolph 
that his antipathy to the tariff policy of Clay, for 
the protection of wool and other home interests, 
was so great that he would go out of his way to 
kick a sheep. Possibly the non-sectarian an- 
tipathies of our neighbor toward anything Pres- 
byterian, have inadvertently led it to make a 
scape-goat of the Professor’s “ ecclesiastical posi- 
tion,” rather than lay the matter where it would 
doubtless be owned—at the door of its reputed 
author. We think it quite probable that Pro- 
fessor Gibson did say somethigg very like what 
is attributed to him, though the reporter may 
have eliminated some of the non-essential filling 
in, and thus left the residue a little too concen- 
trated for our contemporary—as for instance, in 
the following, which immediately precedes the 
sentence quoted above : 

“The present Revival was a conversion of sin- 
ners, and if they wanted a proof of the truth of the 
doctrines and polity of the Presbyterian ‘ Church,’ 
they had it in this Revival. Upon whom had God 
showered down his blessings ? Upon the Presbyte- 
rian‘ Church.’ It was her pastures he had watered 
and made green and flourishing. Some wished to 
represent that this Revival was breaking down dis- 
tinctions of creed, inasmuch, they said, as that 
God was pouring out his Spirit on all churches 
alike. Such was wholly incorrect. God had blessed 
the Presbyterian Church, thus giving a proof that 
in her Jehovah took delight.” 

The quotation smacks of the soil—the time and 
place—quite as much as of the “ ecclesiastical 
position.” The Presbyterian Church in Ireland 
is blessed with faithful and able men, who have 
found a great demand for the strong virtues. 
They have been pressed by the very exigencies 
of their position, to contend earnestly for the 
faith. It would be but natural that this warfare 
with an arrogant and most pretentious Prelacy 
and an equally arrogant and more ignorant and 
superstitious Romanism on the one hand, and an 
indifferent Latitudinarianism on the other, should 
cause them to speak, in this—at once the day 
of revival and the hour of their triumph, with 
some warmth and positiveness. They will be, 
and are, abundantly excused for so doing. A 
Church which has not been “ at ease in Zion,” 
but has presented a united front to the “arro- 
gance” of errorists of every stripe, can well 
afford to be called “arrogant” and of a “ con- 
troversial spirit.” 

The reference to the late delegation from Ire- 
land is neither kind nor just. The impression 
left on the minds of our people who came in 
contact with Drs. Edgar, Dill,.and Mr. Wilson, 
was most happy. Their piety, their devotedness 
to their work, their strait-forward frankness in 
their object, as well as their personal qualities, are 
remembered with credit to themselves and their 
constituency. When they left our shores they 
took occasion to express publicly their high ap- 
preciation of evangelical denominations gener- 
ally in this country, and acknowledged with 
great warmth their indebtedness personally to 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Baptists, as 
well as to Presbyterians. They said their hearts 
were enlarged and gladdened by what they had 
witnessed in this country. The fund which they 
collected is to be applied specially for the work 
among the Irish Catholics. To stigmatize them 
as “Pharisees,” or as purposing to get money 
from the Christian public at large for the pur- 
pose of building up “a sect antagonistic to all 
others,” is a poor exhibition of that love which 
“thinketh no evil.” We fear our neighbor has 
occasion to pray to be delivered from envy, mal- 





ice, and all uncharitableness. 


A LONG STORY CUT SHORT. 


A Party of Congressmen.—Talks Round the Camp- 
Fire.—Cruel Deer Hunting.—A Sabbath in the 
Forest. 


In the woods one lives so fast ; he sees so 
many new sights, and feels so many new sensa- 
tions, that it would take a long time to relate 
his whole experience. Perhaps you think just 
the contrary—that it is a very monotonous ex- 
istence, a dull and dreamy life, in which every 
day is just the same, the same woods, the same 
waters, and the same idle reveries, True, 
there are not many stirring incidents, But 
in our dreams there are many blissful mo- 
ments. What airy fancies then cote troop- 
ing in at the open windows of the soul. What 
scenes pass before the eye, light as Summer clouds 
and changing as the shadows on the surface of 
the lake; and what new impressions come at each 
moment so that the mind is full of unwritten poe- 
try. If while gliding down the rivers, I could 
take pictures of the views which pass by me on 
the shore, they would make a panorama of exqui- 
site beauty. But Iam neither artist, nor poet, 
and so, lest I weary you with many words, must 
hasten to touch lightly on several incidents of 
our life in the wilderness, and end my tale. 


Perhaps you would like to know what sort of 
people they are who come into the woods, who 
discover this strange taste for savage life. You 
may suppose that we meet here chiefly sports- 
men with rods and guns, or Indians with bows 
and tomahawks. On the contrary, of the par- 
ties which come here every year, a large part 
are made up of lawyers, or clergymen! AndI 
have come to the conclusion that it is a life 
which has special attractions for literary and 
professional men. Those whose brains are over- 
tasked elsewhere, find rest and healing in this 
deep, tranquil, balmy solitude. A party of this 
character is now encamped near us, and are our 
“ next door neighbors.” 

As we were coming up the lake, we observed 
several boats ahead of us, which our guides re- 
cognized as containing “The Troy Party ”—a 
name given to aclub of gentlemen from Troy 
and Albany, that make an annual visit to these 
waters. They encamped half a mile from us, 
and the next morning we rowed across to make 
them a visit. We found -a party of four, com- 
posed of three members of Congress and a poct 
—though they didn’t look much like Congress- 
men in their red flannel shirts, high-topped boots, 
with pants tucked in, and their beards unshorn. 
One of these honorable gentlemen—Mr. Olin, 
of Troy—was an old friend of mine in College. 
In those days we used to call him “Abe,” but 
that short monosyllable has now grown to “ The 
Honorable Abraham ;” but I still like the old fa- 
miliar address, and if Mr. Lincoln hadn’t usurped 
the name, I believe he would be generally known 
as ‘ Honest Abe,” for no man ever deserved 
the title better. With him was Mr. John H. 
Reynolds, of Albany, well known both in Cong- 
ress and at the Bar, and Mr. Alfred B. Street, 
the State Librarian, who has made an annual 
pilgrimage here for seven years, and has just 
published a capital book on the Saranac and 
Racket Waters, and Hon. Mr. Train, of Massa- 
chusetts. Such was the group which we now 
hailed on shore, and as they proved to be all, 
either old acquaintances, or “friends of our 
friends,” we needed no introduction, but were 
straightway ushered into the tent, and received 
with all the honors of war. 

That morning had been set apart for a deer 
hunt ; so presently a couple of guides led out the 
hounds into the forest, while we, taking to our 
boats, stationed ourselves at different points 
around the lake, to watch for the deer, who, 
when pursued, rush from the hills and seek for 
safety in the water. Presently the loud baying 
of the hounds woke the echoes of the woods, and 
told us that they were on the track. We were 
watching eagerly, when one of the storms which 
come up on these lakes with provoking sudden- 
ness, overtook us. It did not give us a word of 
notice, not even a single thunder growl ; but in 
an instant the sun grew dark, and the raindrops 
began to fall, and then they came faster and 
faster. We left ‘the bounding deer” to make 
his escape, while we tried to make an escape 
ourselves. But the rain was too quick for us, 
and I got a good ducking before I reached the 
camp. 

But rain never hurts me, and I didn’t care for 
myself, but only for my better half, who was in 
her boat in another part of the lake. Fora 
lady to be caught in such a storm is no joke. 
I was in mortal fear lest she should be in real 
danger—a feeling not abated when I got in and 
found that she was still out on the lake. Just 
then a flash of lightning struck in the forest near 
us, and I was in a fever of impatience and anxiety. 
Presently the lost boat appeared around a point 
of rocks, breasting the storm, the guide pulling 
with might and main. <A gallant Congressman 
rowed alongside, and held out an umbrella, but 
this was little protection in such a tempest. At 
length the boat reached the beach, where an 
old guide hailed this maid of the mist with a 
lusty cheer : ‘Come in, come in, good woman, 
your old man’s here, in the camp!” In she 
came well drenched indeed, with dress bedrag- 
gled, but in the merriest mood, and making the 
woods ring with laughter. The guides seemed 
in admiration of her spirit, exclaiming, ‘“She’s 
good grit—that woman |” 

The same afternoon we were engaged to dine 
with the Congressional party, and they made 
preparations to do us honor. The grove where 
they had camped was cleared of underbrush, and 
rustic seats erected around the table and under 
the trees. In front of the camp, on q knoll over- 
looking the lake, stood a tall hemlock, a mon- 
arch of the wood, under which a rude seat serv- 
ed for after-dinner rest and chat. Here, when 
the feast was done, we took our seats, and 
watched the twilight descending on mountain, 
woodland, and lake. How tranquil and beauti- 
ful were those hours. How slowly and softly 





fell the sunset on the whispering woods and the 


- 


murmuring waters. At length, when “it was 
gone, and all was gray,” and a cooler air crept 
up from the lake below, we turned from the 
twilight to the blazing camp-fire behind us, 
which was piled high with logs, and lighted up 
the whole forest. How strange was the scene, 
as the flaming firelight glared on that group of 
faces, and we sat there for hours in earnest and 
delightful talk. Long shall we remember that 
camp-fire in the woods, and the friends who wel- 
comed us to their hospitality. 


The next day the hunt was renewed with 
better success. While the dogs were starting 
the deer, the boats were scattered about the 
lake. Mrs. F. sat upon a rock, sketching a 
Congressman, who, in his hunting-suit, and lean- 
ing on his rifle, looked like one of the soldiers of 
Garibaldi, when suddenly all were startled by 
the cry of the hunters, and a noble buck bound- 
ed into the water. At once half-a-dozen boats 
started in pursuit. The stag was soon over- 
taken. With antlers erect and nostrils extend- 
ed, he struggled madly to escape, but his ene- 
mies were on him, and a shot from a rifle ended 
the chase. 

I confess to me there is something very pain- 
ful in this mode of hunting deer. When the 
noble creature is pursued in the woods, where 
his limbs are free, and he has a chance for his 
life, there is some excitement in the chase. But 
to hound a deer into the water, and then pursue 
him with boats, and shoot him while another ts 
holding him, is a revolting spectacle. Yet this 
is the exact method pursued. If shot without 
being held, evenif he be but a rod off, a deer will 
instantly sink to the bottom like lead. So that 
it is not till they actually lay their hands upon 
him, that they fire. Then it is the custom for 
a guide to seize the animal by the tail, while 
the amateur hunter blows out his brains. This 
is very cruel sport, and after witnessing one such 
sight, I had no wish to see it again. 
But scarcely had this gallant buck been 
brought to land, when another deer was dis- 
covered in the water, and was instantly pursued. 
This time it was a doe, and they did not kill her, 
but seizing her in their arms, they towed her to 
the shore. The sight of this beautiful creature, 
with her large eyes, imploring pity, appealed 
strongly to cur compassion. As she lay upon 
the sand, we patted her and caressed her, and 
pleaded earnestly for her life, and it was with 
great pleasure that we saw her released and 
bound away into the forest to meet her fawns 
that were crying for their mother. I must add, 
in justice to the hunters, that it is a rule with 
them, unless pressed by hunger, not to kill a 
suckling doe, so that they were quite willing to 
yield to our prayer for mercy. 
But feasts and frolics have an end, and after a 
week of this romping life, one finds the quiet and 
peace of the Sabbath not leas grateful in the still- 
ness of the wood, than in the poputous city. The 
arrival of another party, that wished also to 
observe the day of rest, suggested the idea of a 
religious service. We were looking for our 
friend, Prof. Hitchcock, of New York, to be with 
us and preach ; but as he did not get to Tup- 
per’s Lake until the week after, I volunteered to 
conduct the service. A spot was soon found, 
well suited for worship. An open space was 
cleared in the heart of the wood, on a side hill, 
and under the shadow of a great rock which 
formed one side of our rustic house of prayer, 
while the stately trees, which locked their arms 
overhead, made the arches of our temple. A 
noble beech, which had been standing there for 
140 years (for we counted its rings), but whose 
heart was yet fresh and young, was cut down, 
with its trunk left standing breast-high to serve 
for a pulpit. Logs arranged in a square, an- 
swered for seats. Notice sent around by boats 
to the several parties and to the log cabins 
brought together an audience of thirty persons. 
A gentleman from New York, who had taken 
with him a book of songs, found in it one or two 
old Methodist tunes, which he sung with much 
spirit, joined by two or three trembling voices. 
How strangely sounded, in that far-off wood, 
those familiar lines, which in other scenes, amid 
sorrow and gloom, have borne up so many spirits 
to heaven : : 

When I can read my title clear, 

To mansions in the skies, 
I'll bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes. 

I opened my pocket Bible, and turned to. the 
103d Psalm, so full of majesty and consolation : 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul ;” “ Like asa father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him ; ”—and then in a few simple re- 
marks tried to turn the occasion to the profit of 
those who seldom hear a word of religion, by 
warning them against those vices which were the 
curse of border settlements, such as drunkenness, 
profane swearing, Sabbath breaking, and reck- 
lessness of all restraint ; urging them to remem- 
ber Him who is everywhere present, in the wil- 
derness as well as in the thronged city. All lis- 
tened with attention, and in some it seemed to 
touch a chord that had not been struck for a 
long time. One told me he had not heard 
a sermon before in eight years. It was for us 
all acalm, tranquil day, in unison with the still- 
ness ofnature, and a pleasant close to our camp- 
life on Tupper’s Lake. The next morning we 
started on our return home. H. M. F. 


The American Presbyterian Almanac for 1861.—This 
always neat and attractive annual, looks better than 
ever this year. We wish it might reach the fire- 
side of every family in our Church. It presents in 
an available form much information touching our 
present condition and operations which it is im- 
portant to have generally diffused among our con- 
gregations. There are, besides, valuable ecclesi- 
astical statistics of other bodies and countries. 
Among the cuts are three of our churches, Madison 
Square, New York, the First Church of Owego, and 
the First of Syracuse, in which the Assembly of 
1861 is to meet. Church Sessions should purchase 





the a/manac in quantities and distribute it among 
the people. For fifty copies or more, the price is 
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but four cents each. For sale at the Presbyterian 
House, No. 1334 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, also 
by A. D. F. Randolph, 683 Broadway, New York ; 
Win. Tomlinson, Chicago; Raymond & Lapham, 
Detroit; and by William Scott, No. 28 West 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. 





RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


We owe many thanks to Mr. Wiley for his 
beautiful reprints of the works of Joun Rusk1y, 
one of the most suggestive and eloquent of living 
English writers. It is now many years since the 
artistic and literary world was startled by the 
appearance of one, new in the field of criticism, 
who in language the most vehement, endeavored 
to overthrow the old idols, denying the suprem- 
acy of the Masters, and boldly declaring that 
the greatest painter, not only of modern times, 
but of all times, was, not an Italian, nor a Flem- 
ing, but an Englishman; not Raffaelle, nor 
Titian, nor Rubens, nor Rembrandt, but Turner 
—one who, after a long life of heroic toil, had 
just passed away, net fully, even to the last, ap- 
preciated by his countrymen. The British pub- 
lic was startled by the novelty of these opinions, 
and by the earnestness of the young advocate, 
who wrote as if he had been entrusted with a 
sacred mission, to vindicate negleeted genius, 
and to reara monument more enduring than 
marble over the tomb of one of the greatest of 
men. 

From that day Ruskin has written much, but 
always on the same subject, Painting, or the 
kindred one of Architecture—and has always 
kept the same faith in his idof, as one who in the 
realm of art sat alone in solitary and unapproach- 
able greatness. His last volume (the Vth of 
“Modern Painters”) is as full of Turner as the 
first. This great work, a masterpiece of eloquent 
criticism, after advancing slowly through many 
years, has at last been brought to a close. The 
concluding volume, soon after its appearance in 
London, has been reprinted in America. 

Besides the “ Modern Painters,” the principal 
works of Ruskin are “The Seven Lamps of Ar- 
chitecture,” and “The Stones of Venice.” In 
the latter he paints as with the golden colors of 
Titian himself, the glories of the City in the Sea, 
especially in her ancient and imperial days, when 
she drew to her the wealth and commerce of 
many lands, and when by the side of her canals 
arose marble palaces, adorned with the wonders 
of sculpture and painting. 

In following these descriptions, we come upon 
many passages which we read again and again, 
for their truth, their beauty, and their smooth, 
musical flow, which not seldom swells into sono- 
rous and long resounding measures. Yet the 
styie of Ruskin is by no means one to be imita- 
ted. The sentences are interminably long. One 


needs good breath to hold on to the end, and the 
last thought is so far remdéved from the first, 


that one is lost sight of before the other comes 
in view. 

Nor, while we acknowledge the surpassing 
eloquence of his descriptions of art, do we by 
any means agree to the justice of all his verdicts. 
Often there seems to be an over-refinement of 
criticism ; and in his eulogies of favorite paint- 
ings, we cannot help sometimes smiling to see 
what a world of meaning the critic discovers in 
slight accompaniments, which were executed by 
the artist with a single stroke of his brush, and 
in which it is quite probable that he had no de- 
sign at all. 

But we are not in the humor of finding fault 
with a writer to whom we owe so much both of 
pleasure and instruction. It is indeed a great 
gift which one confers upon us, who teaches 
us to appreciate works of art little understood 
before. He opens in our minds an interior sense 
by which we discern new beauty not only in art, 
but in all around us,—in air, earth, and sea. 
Wherefore again we return our thanks for these 
fascinating volumes, to the eloquent English 
critic, and to his American publisher. 


IS AMAN MASTER OF HIS OWN FATE? 

It is often said that a man’s destiny is in his 
own hands ; that his success in life, and his fate 
for eternity, depend upon himself. Others deny 
this, and say that man is the creature of circum- 
stances—of inclination and habit, of temptation 
and bad example, of influences over which he 
has almost no control—that in the great frame 
of the world he is not an originator, but a tool 
and a victim. 

Both these views are partly true. It is true 
that in every man’s life there is an under current 
setting towards a given point ; that he is sub- 
ject to influences which, if not compulsory, are 
yet actually controlling his life, character, and 
happiness. And yet itis also true that to a 
great extent every man originated those influ- 
ences, good or bad, which now control him ; 
that he formed his ruling principles ; that he set 
the tide flowing which now he cannot resist. 

Hence almost our whole power is limited to 
the formation of right habits. If we begin 
right, we shall come out right. If we start 
wrong, we shall probably go to destruction. 
This appalling certainty may well make the 
strongest tremble. Though a man had the power 
of will of Julius Cesar, he could not save him- 
self, ifhe gave up his soul for years to be de- 
voured by pride and ambition. He is over- 
whelmed by the violence of his passions. When 
once @ man is in that gulf-stream human strength 
is impotent. There are currents in human 
affairs, broad, mighty, sweeping, irresistible. 
They are the laws of our being. Wherefore let 
no man defy those laws, but rather place him- 
self under their protection. At his setting out 
in life let him not be hurried away by impulses, 
but act with caution and deliberation. Let him 
so start aright that by-and-bye nature itself will 
help him forward to salvation. Let him guide 
his bark straight for the first few years, and 
then he will come into those Trade Winds, 
which blow across the Ocean of Life, and which 





will set him steadily toward the heavenly 
shores. 
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CHURCHES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


cine. Rev. T. L. Cuyler, of the Park Presbyterian 
appect’ Ureoklyn; last Sabbath made an eloquent 
Tm tolowing is a to arise and build. 

© substance of his spirit-stirring 


address. We trust ; 5 
sponse.—Epg, isecilions meet a generous re- 


The time has come 

ourselves with a new bere red provide 
will prove to be a Church : ch} trus 
the last six month an ee people. During 

onths our membership has increased 
grown the accommodations tame a 
ture. “Let us rise up and build.” — 
ship. ‘Ther lato econney ie Sage Eee of wor 

aa y in diminutive churches 
for self-sustaining congregations. Closets‘ were + 
tended for private, not for public devetion, tf 
a man is able to preach the Gospel of Christ at all 
he may as easily preach it to fifteen hundred aa to 
five hundred. The only limit to the size of the 
congregation should be the ability of the pastor 
to extend to them all a pastoral oversight. With 
good health I believe that a city minister can visit 
three hundred families every year. We propose’ 
therefore to rear an edifice that shall contain at 
least 300 pews, and accommodate generously six- 
teen hundred persons. With a single exception, 
this will be the largest Protestant house of wor- 
ship in the Western Division of Brooklyn. Let us 
build large, and the pew-tax divided among several 
hundred pew-holders will fall lightly upon each. 
There is inspiration too in a “mass meeting 
gathered for God’s worship. 
In the second place we propose to rear an um 
costly edifice in which the rich and poor may meet 
together to honor Him who is the Maker of them 
all. Hitherto quite too many churches have been 
built on the principle of separating the rich 
from the poor. In the costly edifice there was no 
place for the children of poverty. The high-priced 
houses necessitated high-priced pews; and no man 
of small income can afford to pay eighty or one 
hundred dollars for the church-accommodations of 
his family. As a necessary result, the humbler 
class of the laboring population were excluded 
from the leading churches of all denominations. 
Thus the wealthy churches—deprived of a needful 
element of humble poverty—have had a éendency 
to become purse-proud, indolent, and fastidious 
The poor have been driven to the mission-churches, 
or left to neglect the house of God altogether. In 
a building that will accommodate sixteen or sev- 
enteen hundred people, there should be at least 
one hundred pews placed within the reach of an 
industrious day laborer. If the rich and the poor 
are to meet together in the celestial temple, why 
shall they not join in God’s worship in the same 
earthly sanctuary ? 
Placed as we are in the future centre of beautiful 
Brooklyn, and surrounded at present by a large 
population of young men possessed of moderate 
incomes, it is clearly our Heaven-appointed duty 
to erect a capacious, uncostly, and popular house 
of worship. Let others expend their gold, if they 
will, in the decorations of a gorgeous architecture. 
To my eye no church is so attractive as that 
which presents a vast assembly of immortal souls, 
each one of whom can see, and each one of whom 
can easily hear the message-bearer of Jesus 
Christ. To construct such ‘a temple of Jehovah, I 
shall be gladly willing to bear my own share of 
labor and of expenditure. I doubt not that you 
will all cheerfully bear yours. When the edifice 
is completed, it will be our Sabbath home. When 
we are dead, it willstand as our monument. Unto 
thousands of precious souls, I trust it may prove 
the gateway to Heaven. 

pS Ti a Ae 


ANOTHER. SUCCESSFUL FAMILY. 


We referred last week to a remarkable instance 
in business, obtained by a whole family 

ether at a single branch of manufac- 

se is apt to recall another, which cu- 


fsb we find in the very same branch of 
ith only this difference; that as that 


was the youngest house in the trade, so this is per- 
haps the oldest in the country. What has been 
done by the Messrs. Steinway within the last ten 
years, has been steadily achieved on a grand scale 
during a period of forty years by the Messrs. 
Cuicxerinc. As far back as we can remember lis- 
tening to the sweet music of the piano, do we 
recall the name of Chickering, which had come to 
distinguish instruments of remarkable compass and 
sweetness of tone. Jonas Chickering,’of Boston, 
the founder of the house, is a name that has long 
been held in honor in New England, not only for 
skill and knowledge of his business, in which he 
had no superior in this country, but also as the 
model of a high-minded and honorable man, and 
for his great kindness and liberality to young mu- 
sicians and artists. We hope we are not telling 
tales out of school when we mention the fact which 
has come to our knowledge—not through any mem- 
ber of his family, with whom we have no acquaint- 
ance, but from a reliable source—that after his 
death his books showed over $20,000 disbursed at 
different times to poor young men who had a taste 
for music, to enable them to go abroad and pursue 
their studies. 

A course so honorable met its reward. Fora 
series of years his business went on enlarging, un- 
til at his death we believe it was the largest in 
the United States. 

The manufactory is still established at Boston, 
but the business is divided between that city and 
New York. It is now conducted by three brothers, 
sons of Mr. Jonas Chickering, Messrs. T. E. and 
G. H. Chickering, of Boston, and Mr. C. F. Chicker- 
ing, who has charge of the large warehouse in this 
city, on the corner of Broadway and Fourth streets, 
so well known to all lovers of music. It is pleas- 
ant to record a auccess so remarkable and so well 
deserved. 


u 
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— Tho last meeting of the Irish General Assem- 
bly was by far the most numerously attended and 
spirited of any yet held. In 1859, the sums receiv- 
ed for the various missions of the Irish Church, 
exclusive of £1,172, collected in Scotland, amount- 
ed to £8,324 4s. 7d. In 1860, exclusive of £6,068 
19s. 3d., obtained by the deputation in the United 
States, and also of the amount raised in Scotland, 
the sum contributed by the various congregations 
of the assembly amounted to £12,108 3s. 8d., thus 
showing an increase of £3,783 19s. 1d., being 45 
per cent. more than the contributions of 1859. 

— Rev. W. B. Watkins, of Cambridge, Ohio, says 
the Methodist, has in course of preparation a work 
to be entitled “A Cyclopedia of Methodism,” which, 
when finished, will be a complete repertory of all 
the educational and literary institutions of Metho- 
dism ; a biographical dictionary of all the eminent 
men our Church has produced, both living and 
dead ; and an accurate vocabulary of all the terms 
peculiar to Methodistic doctrine, history, and polity, 


— The oldest pastors in Massachusetts are, Rev. 
Dr. Snell, of the Orthodox Congregational church in 
West Brookfield, where he was settled June 27, 
1798; and Rev. Brown Emerson, of the South 
church, Salem, over which he was settled April 24, 
1805. In addition to these, Rev. Alfred Ely, DD., 
of Monson, was settled Dec, 17, 1806; Rev. Samuel 
Osgood, D.D., of Springfield, June 25, 1809; and 
Rev. Luther Sheldon, D.D., of Easton, October 24 
1810. 
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LIBERALITY OF IRISH CATHOLICS IN 
BUILDING CHURCHES. 
[From cur Regular Correspondent. ] . 
‘Dust, August 21, 1860. 


If mere liberality in giving money for what- 
ever object the priests choose to demand it, were 
the best proof of religious zeal, the poor, igno- 
tant, superstitious Romanists of Ireland would 
be an example to Protestants. Certainly they 
submit to a great amount of extortion in this 
way, and the large sums thus wrung from “ Ire- 
land’s poor,” are applied to building up massive 
churches in different parts of the country. One 
or two instances of this are just now attracting 
the attention of the public. 

I remember when the parish chapel of Dun- 
dalk was a small, cabin-like building, in an ob- 
secure part of the town. Some years ago a new 
one was built in a fashionable quarter, of Cathe- 
dral-like form and dimensions. And, having de- 
termined to build another in the old spot, two 
thonsand pounds were at once subscribed. The 
building is now reared, magnificent with lofty 
spire and loud-sounding bell. It is to be conse- 
crated, one of these days, by “The Most Rev. 
Dr. Dixon, Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate 
of all Ireland, the true successor of the glorious 
St. Patrick,” says the Dundalk Democrat ; and, 
on that occasion, one part of the building will be 
occupied by holders of tickets at a pound each, 
another by those with tickets at teh shillings, 
another five, and another two. It will hold two 
thousand persons. 

The far-famed Donnybrook has been contented 
with a small, old, unpretending chapel, suited to 
humble worshippers of an inferior class ; but now 
that the city is extending in that direction, a 
“church” is about to be reared that will vie in 
size and grandeur with the most splendid of “‘ our 
metropolitan churches ;” and that is saying not 
a little. It will be 150 feet long and 70 wide, 
having all the proportions that the most refined 
ecclesiologist could desire, with a spire 140 feet 
high,—and bells, of course,—surmounted by a 
cross. And, to afford room, half the houses of 
the village, around the old chapel, are swept 

_ away. ‘ 

Since Dr. Cullen laid down the law, that 
priests can accumulate no private property ; 
that, at their death, all they had got by the 
Church reverts to the Church, and not a penny 
to relatives ; all that the Confessional can extort 
in the shape of gifts and bequests, with all that 
the piety or pride of the people can be made to 
give, goes to magnificent buildings. This is now 
the rage; and the sums contributed would be 
incredible were not the palatial structures the 
proof, for they never go in debt ! 

A Revival Preacher Among the Roman Catholics. 


There is a little town, in the wild mountain- 
ous district of the Fews, called Crossmaglen, the 
yery focus of ‘the Ribbonism of the three coun- 
ties that surround it, Louth, Armagh, and Mon- 
aghan. For drunkenness, and all the vices and 
crimes to which it leads—murder not exce 
the town and district have long been i 
The people are of the old Celtic stock 
both of which are gradually disapp 

There is a monk of the order of the ‘Pussion. 
ists, whose baptismal name was the Honorable 
George Spencer, bat whose monastic title is 
Ignatius the Passionist. He is a brother of the 
late Lord Althorpe, once Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, and was first a Puseyite, then a Papist, and 
now his vocation is to band the Papist world in 
confraternities for prayers and masses for the con- 
version of England. 

For this purpose he travels ‘in his monkish 
robe, bareheaded and sandalled;” and in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and the Continent, he has instituted 
many associations, to whom the Pope grants 
indulgences as the reward of their piety. In his 
travels for this purpose he came to Crossmaglen ; 
but on finding what sort of Christians the people 
were, he told them they must reform before their 
prayers could benefit the heretics or gain the 
privileges for themselves. So he commenced his 
mission, and from six in the morning till eight at 
night is he occupied, alternately preaching against 
drunkenness, cursing and swearing, fights and 
quarrels, and murder, and hearing the confessions 
of professed penitents. What the ultimate re- 
sults shall be it is not easy to conjecture ; but 
the people flock to him in great numbers, and it 
would not be wonderful if the district came to 
be as renowned for Protestant-hating, and ultra- 
montane superstition, and for blind, credulous, 
and bigoted devotion, as it was before notorious 

. for its brutal savagery and barbarous crimes. 
A Member of the Irish Brigade in Rome. 

Dr. Cullen and the prelates are in despair 
about Rome. They can squeeze concessions on 
education and other matters from the fears and 
necessities of the Government. But neither the 
Pope, nor his backer Austria, can get the French 
Emperor nor the Sardinian King to stop Gar- 
ibaldi—with the Italians themselves—from mak- 
ing Italy a land of civil and religious freedom. 

But, to keep up the prestige in Ireland, they 
publish in their ultramontane organ, the Dublin 
Morning News, such letters as this, which calls 
forth a devout benediction on the writer’s head : 
“God bless the true son, the true Christian, and 
the brave Irishman whose letter this is!” The 
following curious extract will show that this son 
of Erin has faith enough to swallow any absurd- 
ity. or superstitious folly : 

“Now I will give youa description of what f 
haye seen since I came here in this great and im- 
mortal city. I saw the Pope the first Sunday I was 
here. He passed by in his carriage, with a grand 
guard, all nobles, followed by cardina!s. He saw 
us standing in the streets—there were two along 
with me; when we saluted him, he put out his 
hand and gave us his blessing. 

“Thave seen the stairs our Saviour was brought 
up_by Pilate to be shown to the people. You must 
g9 up those stairs on your knees, at every step a 
Prayer; there are twenty-four steps altogether. 
You have & great reward for doing this; you can- 
not go up unless on your knees. 

* Not ten yards from where I am now is the spot 
where St. Laurence was roasted on a gridiron ; 
there is a chapel alongside of it, and a nunnery 
also. Yesterday a priest from the Irish College 
brought me to the festival of St. John and St. Paul, 
martyrs, in the chape] of the Passionists ; he there 








showed me the exact spot where these martyrs 
snffered ; it was beautifully covered with flowers, 
afew of which I send you; I took them off the 
spot myself; he then showed me where their bod- 
ies were incased in a marble box or coffin under the 
altar—any one could see them. 

“T have been in the Colosseum, which was built 
before Christ ; it was used for putting Christians to 
death by wild beasts, under the Roman Emperor 
Nero. 

“T have also seen the chains that bound St. Peter 
when he was on this earth; they are only seen 
once a-year by the people; I had the part that 
bound round his leg around my neck, which was a 
great favor to have, or even to kiss it. 

“T have been at St. Peter’s, that great and 
mighty church where the Pope officiates. There 
are 4,000 columns outside it, and each column is as 
large as the ones under the Postoffice in Dublin. 
On Friday, the 29th of June, the Feast of St. Peter 
and Paul, I went to the Church of St. Peter’s, heard 
Mass—the Pope celebrated Mass; it was one of 
the most magnificent sights I ever beheld: he was 
surrounded by cardinals, bishops, priests, and 
guards of honor. He has one regiment of noble 
guards ; these are composed of all young noblemen 
and princes; also, he has a guard of the most re- 
spectable young men in the city, all splendidly 
.dressed. Twenty-four of the Irish Brigade formed 
part also of his guard—I had the honor of being 
one of the number ; after Mass, he gave us his ben- 
ediction and blessing; he then was carried by 
eight men on araised chair, splendidly decorated 
with gold—cardinals, bishops, priests, guards of 
honor, and we had the honor of being his body 
guard. He is the identical picture of his likeness 
you see in Sackville street: a fine old man, with a 
splendid voice—you can hear him all over the 
chapel. 

“A few days before this, I was along with two 
others, walking in one of the cardinal’s palaces ad- 
joining a chapel, when we met his Holiness. One 
of his cardinals, who was in attendance on him, 
introduced us to his Holiness ; he was delighted to 
see us; he cannot speak English, but we could un- 
derstand him when he said to us, ‘ Brave Jreland- 
ers ;’ he gave us his blessing, we kneeling at the 
time, and gave each of us his ring to kiss, also his 
toe; and he has promised to give each of usa 
medal to wear on our breasts. 

“St. Peter’s church I could not rightly describe 
to you, itis such a magnificent place ; behind the 
grand altar is the chair St. Peter sat in—no Pope 
has ever sat in it yet, they have chairs of their 
own. There is a statue of St. Peter in the centre 
of the chapel made of silver and other metals. 
There are altars in abundance on every side of 
you in the chapel. The whole of the outside of St. 
Peter’s church was illuminated these last two nights 
with 7,000 lamps—it was grand. 

“ Yesterday I was taken to asmall chapel ; under- 
neath it is the cell in which St. Peter and St. Paul 


it also; this well was formed when St. Peter was 
in prison by his casting a stick on the ground, 
when he was about baptizing one of his jailors ; it 
is only open once a-year; there is no flow from 
this well, and yet no matter what quantity of water 
you take out of it, it is still the same. The water is 
very cold ; a great many visit it for the purpose of 
devotion, and drink the water. It is illuminated 
with oil lamps, and there are two young men sta- 
tioned at this well with silver cups giving the peo- 
ple drinks according as they come Js eu.” 


THE BURNING AND BUTCHERY AT 
DAMASCUS. 


[From our own Correspondent. | 
Beirut, Aug. 2d, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors :—In my last letter I attempt- 
ed to give you an account of the civil war in 
Lebanon, and of the cold blooded massacres at 
Sidon, Hasbeiya, Rasheiya, and Deir el Komr, 
in which not far from two thousand persons were 
cruelly butchered, with the connivance and co- 
operation of the Turkish authorities and soldiers. 
I have now to describe a still more extensive, 
wanton, and barbarous slaughter at Damascus, 
the horrid details of which, if spread out in full, 
would cover the pages of your journal ; but 
which I must barely mention, for the sake of 
brevity, simply observing that my statements are 
drawn from eye-witnesses, of the most trustwor- 
thy character. 

The crusade against the Christians in Leba- 
non, initiated by the Turks, invited and precipi- 
tated by the Christians themselves, and finally 
carried on through the Druzes as willing instru- 
ments, could not fail to affect powerfully those 
large cities of Syria in which, with a considera- 
ble number of Christians, there is yet a vast ma- 
jority of Moslems of the most fanatical spirit. 
Among these cities, Damascus was most in dan- 
ger, on account of the well known bigotry of its 
Moslem population, its sacred character in the 
eyes of all Mohammedans, and the comparative- 
ly recent period within which the Christians 
(numbering about twenty thousand) have been 
permitted to enjoy some of the privileges and 
rights accorded by the Sultan to his Christian 
subjects in general. The admission of the Chris- 
tians to these rights had ever been most galling 
to the pride and fanaticism of the Moslems of 
Damascus, and on such an occasion as this they 
could not fail to seek the most direct means of 
crushing the Christians and reducing them to 
their former abject state. As soon, therefore, 
as they heard what was going on in other parts, 
they began to insult and abuse the Christians in 
every possible way, at the same time terrifying 
them with threats of total destruction, and thus 
extorting from them large sums of money. 


This went on for some weeks, until finally, on 
Monday, the 9th of July, the Moslem youth and 
boys were amusing themselves in different parts 
of the city by making crosses of paper and hang- 
ing them on the necks of dogs, and by making 
the sign of the cross in the mud or dust of the 
streets, and compelling Christians who passed 
by to tread on them. 

Upon this, some of the Christians complained 
to the Governor (at once civil and military) of 
the city ; and this officer, who on every other 
occasion has showed the utmost indifference 
and imbecility, on this occasion strangely (?) 
took the most active and harsh measures for the 
protection of the Christians from insult. He im- 
mediately ordered the boys and youth engaged 
in these acts to be put in irons and sent to 
sweep the public streets. This was the signal 
for a general outcry on the part of the Moslems, 
and in a few moments the shops were shut, and a 
rush made for the Christian quarter. At the 
same moment, two cannon were fired from the 
castle,"and green and white flags were displayed 
on many of the Moslem houses. The mob were 





led on by @ part of the local police and of the 


were confined in prison; there is a small well in| 


irregular soldiery ; and although guards of the 
regular troops were at hand, they made but the 
faintest show of resistance, and then joined heart 
and hand in the work of plunder. 

In a very short time the Christian houses had 
been stripped of their most valuable articles, 
and then commenced the work of burning them. 
House after house was fired until, by nightfall, 
the whole Christian quarter was enveloped in 
flames. Meantime, the signals having been ob- 
served from the surrounding villages and coun 
try, thousands of Druzes, Kurds, and Bedouin 
Arabs swarmed into the city, filling every street 
near the Christian quarter, yelling like so many 
fiends from the pit, and, wild with savage fanat- 
icism and brutal lust, ihey rushed, into every 
house, snatching up every article that had 
escaped the first sweep of the city Moslems, car- 
rying off women and children by hundreds, and 
for awhile hardly stopping to slake their thirst 
for blood. 

While this was going on, where was the Gov- 
ernor of the city, and where were his troops? 
He was quietly seated in his palace, with he 
soldiers drawn up, and cannon planted to defend 
his august person from harm ; but not a step 
did he take to restore peace to the city or safety 
to the poor Christians, although repeatedly 
urged and entreated to do so by the British Con- 
sul, who went back and forth to him at the peril 
of his life. He was fall of assurances and prom- 
iseg, and assented to everything, but, faithful to 
the mysterious inspiration which has pervaded 
all the officers of government at this time, he 
suffered many of his troops to join in the work of 
pillage and death, and deliberately devoted to 
death thousands of unoffending citizens, whose 
only crime was that they called themselves 
Christians. 

Thus passed the first day and night. An 
English Missionary, long resident in Damascus, 
stood on the roof of his house (fortunately for 
him, situated in the Moslem quarter), and saw 
the flames extending over an arc of seventy de- 
grees on the horizon, and heard the savage cries 
of the plunderers mingled with the shrieks of the 
poor victims, and beheld the rush of the crowd 
past his door, bearing: off their booty in loads, 
even upon beasts of burden, to their quarters, at 
every step breathing out curses and slaughter 
against every Christian, whethernative or Frank. 
And what a scene was that to behold for one 
who had before him no other prospect than that 
of seeing his own house broken open by these 
same wretches, and his wife and himself becom- 
ing the victims of their hellish passions ! 


The Massacre. 


The first day had been devoted mainly to 
plunder ; the second day witnessed the most 
fearful loss of life. The mob, having full sway 
throughout the city, and assured that no resist- 
ance would be offered from any quarter, fell with 
relentless fury upon every Christian whom they 
could find ; and none whom they saw escaped 
but by some special providence. Numbers had 
concealed themselves in closets, cellars, and 
wells, within their bouses, and perished in the 
flames ; thousands more were cut down in the 
streets, and many others were hunted out from 
their hiding-places, and after being cruelly tor- 
tured to make them tell where they had conceal- 
ed their money and valuables, were slain without 
pity. Neither age nor rank were regarded. 
Priests and people, natives, Franks, and consuls, 
all alike were cut down or obliged to flee for 
their lives. The English Consul alone was able 
to remain in his house, aud his Consulate and 
the French were the only ones ihat escaped ‘the 
flames. Churches, convents, and patriarchal 
palaces, shared in the common conflagration. 
Day after day the work of death and destruction 
went on, and only ceased when there were no 
more victims left within the reach of the butch- 
ers, and no more houses remained to be plunder- 
ed or burned. 

By Saturday night the whole Christian quar- 
ter had been converted into a heap of smouldering 
ruins ; the streets were filled with dead bodies, 
upon which the dogs of the city were fattening ; 
and that fairest of Eastern cities was a scene of 
desolation and horror such as history has seldom 
described. Those who had escaped the massa- 
cre and fire were, most of them (in number about 
twelve thousand), huddled together within the 
ancient castle of the city, without shelter, al- 
most without clothing, and without food except 
as a scanty allowance was doled out to them by 
the Turkish soldiers. 

Some three or four thousand were concealed 
in other places of refuge within the city, while 
nearly half the former Christian population were 
either dead or scattered among the houses of 
their captors and reserved for a fate worse than 
death. For, while the Druzes, with all their 
savage cruelty, uniformly spare women and chil- 
dren, the Moslems, and especially the Kurds (of 
whom a large number inhabit one of the principal 
suburbs of Damascus), invariably give unbridled 
liberty to their lusts on such occasions, and reck- 
on among their choicest spoils the young girls 
whom they carry off to their harems. Hundreds 
are known to have been thus taken from the 
houses of the wealthy and delicate Damascenc 
Christians, the greater part of whom are doubt- 
less at this moment enduring the horrors of such 
a bondage. Even from among those who had 
found refuge in the Castic, numbers were taken 
off by these wretches, without the least inquiry 
or restraint, and conveyed to their houses or 
elsewhere. 

The »umber of those who perished in this 
fearful outbreak, is estimated by some as high as 
eight or ten thousand. The more cautious and 
reliable, however, put down five thousand as the 
probable number. Among them were eight 
Europeans, one of whom, I am pained to say, 
was the Rev. Mr. Graham, a young missionary 
of the Irish Presbyterian Church, who was 


to reach the British Consulate. His body was 
never recovered. -Indeed few, if any, of the 
slain were interred. 

Noble Conduct of Abd-el-Kadir. 

Of those who escaped, some saved themselves 
by early and precipitate flight ; many of the 
men put on female clothing to facilitate their 
escape ; others disguised themselves as Moslems, 
and even joined in the plundering and in the 





outcry against “‘ the Christian dogs,” until they 


struck down in the street as he was endeavoring | 





could reach a place of safety. Not a few, it is 
to be feared, purchased their lives by denying 
their profession and adopting the creed of Islam. 
Bat the greater part, probably, were saved 
through the wonderful and praiseworthy exer- 
tions of Abd-el-Kadir, the Algerine chief; the 
same who, having been captured after long re- 
sistance by the French, has becn magnanimously 
treated by them, and allowed to live at Damas- 
cus in priucely style, with an ample pension from 
the French Government. This renowned chief 
had in his suite about a thousand Algerines, the 
former companions of his warlike exploits in 
Africa ; and these men were actively employed 
in the work of rescuing the poor Christians from 
the awful fate to which they were exposed at 
every turn. All who could reach Abd-el-Kadir’s 
palace were saved and cared for; and all who 
were seen by his men in the streets, or could be 
searched out by them from any place of conceal- 
ment were taken either to the chief’s palace or 
to the Castle. Quite a number took refuge in 
the British Consulate ; and not a few were taken 
into the houses of friendly Moslems ; though it 
is reported by a respectable man, himself a 
Moslem, that many who thus took refuge in 
Moslem houses were taken in only to be sub- 
jected, in private, to the same dangers and hor- 
rors from which they had flattered themselves 
to have escaped. 

By Saturday night, after a whole week of 
such horrors as I have painfully described, the 
work of destruction seemed to be completed. 
But the reign of terror was not yet over, for 
two more weeks of alarm, and danger, and crush- 
ing anxiety, as well as of intense physical suffer- 
ing, awaited the miserable remnants of the 
Christians huddled together in the Castle, or 
scattered in the few places of refuge left to them. 


On the 6th, fifteen days after the beginning of 


the riot, one of the survivors, a missionary, and 
a man of most cool and cautious judgment, 
writes thus: ‘‘ We are to this ,hour, every mo- 
ment in peril of having our throats cut. The 
city is still in the hands of the murderers, and 
not of the government. Numbers, some of 
whom have no claim upon me but that of misery, 
hang on me for help and advice, when I cannot 
help myself or determine what to do. My anxie- 
ties and occupation are unceasing. I have seen 
reason to give up the hope of security which for 
a few days I ventured to cherish.” “We are 
crushed and trampled into the dust. We breathe 
the air of heaven from hour to hour at the will 
of the murderers of our brethren.” ‘ Robbers 
still ransack the ruins. Women, girls, and chil- 
drea are still slaves in the power of the ruffians 
who spoiled their houses, murdered their protec- 
tors, and brutally carried them off. In the street, 
we meet former acquaintances (Christians) dis- 
guised in the dress and turbans of Moslems. 
The miserable, crushed, naked, skulking survivors 
know not what to do or whom to trust. The 
past is like a horrible and incredible dream ; the 
future is darkness, terror, and despair.” 

Still another week rolled on after the date of 
the above extracts, and at its close the danger 
was greater than ever. On Saturday night there 
was a movement for the slaughter of the remain- 
ing Christians and Pranks. But, on Sunday, 
Faad Pasha, the Turkish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Commissioner Extraordinary of the 
Porte to Syria, entered the city, and some de- 
gree of assurance had begun to be felt. When 
Fuad Pasha beheld the poor outcasts, gathered 
by thousands in the Castle, he is said to have 
wept over them. A well-known English tray- 
eller, who had ventured over from Beiriit to 
visit the desolate city, describes the scene as 
heart-rending. ‘The poor creatures,” he says, 
“clung to him uatil he was near being torn in 
pieces before he could leave them.” What will 
be done for them ; what steps will be taken to 
avenge or to repair this gigantic mischief and 
the similar butcheries described in my former let- 
ter, the future alone can show. 

The effect of these things ou the Governments 
and people of Europe must be startling, and its 
reaction upon the Turkish Empire violent. Your 
readers, however, will have through the Euro- 
pean papers, earlier information than I can give 
them as to the course which is to be taken by 
those who have so.long been watching the pulse 
of the sick man. 

The influence of these events on the missionary 
work in Syria is a subject which will deeply in- 
terest a majority of your readers. But it is yet 
too early even to speculate upon that subject. 
All I can say is, that the missionaries on the 
ground are not discouraged by what is passing 
around them. Whatever outward causes of anx- 
iety there may be, their trust is in God, and they 
expect to see this storm pass by and leave them 
amore open door and a wider field for labor 
than ever they have had. Meantime their cry 
to the churches of Christ in America is, “‘ Breth- 
ren, pray for us.” F. 


(For Tug Evanessast.] 

REV. CORTLANDT VAN RENSSELAER, D.D. 

A Reminiscence of College Life. 

Seeing the notice of the death of that eminent 
and excellent servant of Christ, whose name is at 
the head of this article, I am led to think the fol- 
lowing reminiscence may be acceptable in the col- 
fimns of the Evance.ist. It was during a vacation, 
when most of the students were absent, that three 
who remained happened together of an evening in 
one of their rooms, when their conversation turned 
upon the spiritual welfare of their college com- 
panions. After a season of prayer, it was agreed 
that each should select one as a special subject of 
his intercessions with God from that time, and 
should converse with him personally upon the sub- 
ject of religion on his return to college. At the 
beginning of the term, the writer, who was one of 
the three, went to the room of the student he had 
selected, and with a trembling heart knocked at 
the door. It was almost hoped the person sought 
was not in, so fearful and unbelieving was he who 
sought for admission. But a ringing voice within 
promptly responded,—“ Come in.” I entered, and 
found the young student alone in the room, seated 
at his books. Our acquaintance had been slight, 
butas he was somewhat my junior in age and in 
collegé relation, the usages of college etiquette al- 
lowed me to make some advances. 

He received me cordially, and was expressing 
his pleasure and inquiring how I did, &c., while I 
was racking my anxious brain to think of the best 
way to introduce my subject. I soon thought it 
best to break the ice at once, and said to him: 
“T have called on a special errand. Sone others 
with myself have conferred together respecting 


the religious welfare of the students, and have 
agreed to seek conversation with them. I have 
called with this view.” Looking me earnestly in 
the face, he replied, “I am truly glad to see you. 
You are the first person who has called to converse 
with me upon religion since I entered college.” I 
then referred to an interview I had formerly had 
with his father, of the interest expressed by him 
in the religious welfare of his children, of his influ- 
ence in college, and the good he. might do asa 
Christian, of the debt of gratitude we owe to 
Christ, and the great guilt and danger of neglect- 
ing the proffered grace. 

Tears gathering in his eyes evinced that his 
heart was touched. Inspired with fresh hope, I 
then urged his immediate attention to religion, 
dwelling upon the righteous demands of God’s 
law and our need of Christ, with a view to personal 
conviction of sin. The result was, that he asked 
me to pray with him and to repeat the call. The 
call was repeated and returned frequently. He 
became a Christian—a decided, prayerful, active 
servant of God. Others soon followed in his steps. 
His influence was positive and good. The breth- 
ren referred to above had also seen encouraging 
prospects, and on conferring with Prof. Goodrich, 
with his consent and advice and that of our good 
President Day, a special meeting for prayer and 
conversation was instituted in connection with 
other means of grace. This was the beginning of 
a precious revival, in which many youths passed 
from death unto life, some of whom have already 
entered into the heavenly rest, while others are 
still doing good service for God on earth. Of the 
former class was the student whose conversion I 
have particularly noticed in this¢ article—Corr- 
LANDT VAN RENSSELAER. Ww. 


Hew Publications. 


A Brrer TREATISE ON THE CANON AND INTERPRETATION 
or THE Hory Scrieturss ; for the Special Benefit 
of Junior Theological Students, but Intended 
also for Private Christians in General. By Alex- 
ander McClelland, Professor of Biblical Litera- 
ture in the Theological Seminary at New Bruns- 
wick. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 
This book we have read thoroughly, and we 

like it well. The title may seem dull, but its con- 
tents are not—as any one acquainted with the au- 
thor need not be assured. We doubt much 
whether all his Dutch brethren will assent to 
everything presented here in ipsissima verba, nor 
should we like to stand committed to it on every 
point. But it will answer a good purpose, and be 
deservedly popular with students. There are 
many errors which it points out which cannot be 
too carefully avoided, while the rules it lays down 
will commend themselves to the good sense of the 
reader and Bible student. The exposure of the 
course adopted by many of cutting down the Bible 
text to the dimensions of a theological system 
which, nolens volens, it must be made to fit, is per- 
fectly ala McClelland. Speaking of the man who 
does this, he says,—‘ The dream is certain and the 
interpretation sure, without betaking to his dic- 
tionary and grammar. The whole process of ex- 
plaining the most obscure and difficult passage in 
tho Word of God, is to observe the place which it 
occupies in his Turretine, and lo! the desert 
smiles.” Coming from such a source, the book 
will have avalue beyond the bounds of the denom- 
ination to which the author belongs. 


Pro_Ecomena Logica: An Inquiry into the Psycho- 
logical character of Logical Processes. By 
Henry Longueville Mansel, B.D., LL.D., Wayn- 
flete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy. Oxford. Author of “ Limits of Religious 
Thought,” &c., &c. First American, from the 
Second English Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. Cincinnati: George S. Blanchard. 

Part of this volume has already appeared in two 
articles contributed by the author to the North 
British Review, entitled “ Philosophy of Language,” 
and “ Recent Extensions of Formal Logic.” Buta 
good deal of additional matter is embodied in this 
volume, which is intended as “an inquiry into that 
which in the order of nature is prior to logic ”— 
namely, the constitution and laws of the thinking 
faculty, such as they are assumed by the Logician 
as the basis of his deductions. It is not intended 
as a complete treatise, but as an exposition of Psy- 
chology in relation to Logic. 

Anything from the pen of Professor Mansel will 
be sure to command attention. <A disciple of 
Hamilton, he yet holds independent views—and 
views which recently have been subjected to pret- 
ty sévere criticism. We have not as yet examined 
the work sufficiently to pronounce a critical judg- 
ment on its merits, but we presume it will receive 
the more careful and scrutinizing notice of the 
Reviews. It will especially attract the attention 
of those who are fond of métaphysical disquisitions. 


Forty Years’ Experience 1n Sunpay Senoors. By 
Stephen A. Tyng, Rector of St. George’s church, 
New York. Sheldon & Co. 

This small volume is composed of letters which 
have recently appeared in the columns of the Jn- 
dependent. It is eminently of a practical character, 
and while older pastors may regard many of its 
suggestions as somewhat trite, and already familiar 
from their own experience, younger ones will 
derive from them valuable hints for their 
guidance. The subject of Sabbath school instruc- 
tion is one whose importance can scarcely be over- 
estimated, and the views of Dr. Tyng will be re- 
garded as especially valuable, coming as they do 
from a successful veteran in the work. 


A Treasury or Scriprure Stories. Beautifully il- 
lustrated with colored plates from original de- 
signs by the first American artists. Sheldon 
& Co. 

A charming book for children, with the stories 
of Samson, Noah, Ruth, Samuel, David, and Joseph, 
neatly illustrated with colored plates. If we were 
disposed to criticise, we should say that the author 
had used too many large words, difficult of compre- 
hension by those for whom the book was designed. 
The sentence concerning Ham should either have 
been corrected or omitted. 


Norton’s Lirrrary Lerrer, Comprising the Bibli- 
ography of the State of Vermont, and other 
papers of interest, together with a catalogue of 
rare and early-printed works upon America. 
This is a new number of the series by Charles B. 
Norton, Agent for Libraries (New York), which 
contains a good deal of information concerning the 
early publications on Vermont, that will attract the 
attention of those interested in the history of the 
State. 

Tae Woman 1n Wurre. A Novel. By Wilkie Col- 
lins, author ef “The Queen of Hearts,” “The 
Dead Secret,” &c., &c. Illustrated by John Mc- 
Lenan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The first sentence of this book furnishes a key 
at least to the design of the writer: - “ This is the 
story of what a woman’s patience can endure, and 
of what a man’s resolution can achieve.” We have 
no doubt that the first can endure a great deal, and 
the last can achieve much, but we are too lacking 
in both to read the story through, simply that we 
may tell our readers what we think of it. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, and appears to be somewhat of 





the “ sensation ” school of fiction. 


Ovrtines or TuEoLocy. By the Rev. A. Alexander 
Hodge, Pastor of the Presbyterian church, Fred- 
ericsburg, Va. Robert Carter & Brothers. 

This goodly octavo—by a son, we presume, of 
Prof. Hodge, of Princeton—aims to present a sys- 
tem of Theology in the popular form of question 
and answer.” The plan of it originated in the 
author’s experience of the need of some such 
manual of theological definitions and arguments, in 
the immediate work of instructing members of his 
own pastoral charge. The substance of the volume 
was first delivered in the form of lectures, and the 
manner in which it was received led to its publica- 
tion. , 

There is so much in it that we heartily approve, 
and much so well adapted to meet errors of the 
present day, that we regret the necessity of taking 
exception to any part of it. Mr. Hodge occupies 
of course the position of an Old School man, and 
he would not be true to hereditary sympathies, if 
he failed to manifest his dislike to New School 
Theology. On this point we have only to say, that 
we do not recognize him as an authoritative ex- 
pounder of New School Doctrine. Many who bear 
that name would repudiate as heartily as he does, 
some of the positions which he ascribes to them. 
As to the doctrine of “ atonement,” his very defini- 
tion is an assumption of the point at issue, and his 
charges against the views which he opposes, fall to 
the ground upon a more correct definition of terms. 

Still we have no special apprehension of injustice 
to ourselves from these one-sided representations. 
And these trifling defects are greatly overbalanced 
by the solid merits of the book. Taken as a whole, 
the volume is one which will afford a vast mass of 
valuable instruction, and although the author has 
gone more at length than we should have deemed 
necessary into the history of errors, the names of 
whose originators have become well-nigh obsolete, 
it adds to the completeness of the work as a man- 
ual of theological information. 


Gitpas Satvianus: The Reformed Pastor. 

York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

The reputation of this work, in every page of 
which the soul of Richard Baxter glows with pe- 
culiar fervor, does not diminish with time. In its 
abridged form it has touched and roused thousands 
of hearts, and produced results which only eternity 
can reveal. We have now presented to us the 
work complete in a handsome octavo volume, 
“Showing the nature of the Pastoral work ; espe- 
cially in private instruction and catechizing, with 
an open confession of our too open sins, pre- 
pared for a day of humiliation kept at Worcester, 
December 4, 1655, by the ministers of that county, 
who subscribed the agreement for catechizing and 
personal instruction at their entrance upon that 
work.” 

The book is fitly prefaced by the testimony of 
the late J. Angell James, who says—in reference to 
the success of his own ministry,—“ I have made, 
next to the Bible, Baxter's ‘ Reformed Pastor’ my 
rule as regards the objects of my ministry. It 
were well if that volume were often read by all our 
pastors—a study which I now earnestly recom- 
mend to them.” 

Most heartily do we second the recommendation, 
and especially do we commend this full edition. 
In this unmutilated form, it bears somewhat hard 
upon those “of the prelatical way,” but Presby- 
teriaus will not be disturbed by its just strictures 
while, in the Appendix, Baxter vindicates what he 
had said from the objections that were made 
against it in his day. As a manual of Pastoral 
duty, two centuries have not superseded its appro- 
priateness, and we believe that centuries to come 
will not diminish its usefulness. It can scarcely 
fail to enkindle anew the energy, and increase the 
fervor and devotion of every pastor that reads it. 
We bespeak for it a wide circulation among our 
pastors and candidates for the ministry. 


New 


Tue New American Cyctopapia: A Popular Dic- 
tionary of General Knowledge. Edited by George 
Ripley and Charles A. Dana. Vol.X. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

This great work has now reached its tenth vol- 
ume, which extends from Jerusalem to Macferrin. 
There isa large number gf articles which will be 
found in no other Cyclopedia, and will yet be of 
special interest to American readers. Of Biogra- 
phies of living men we have among others those of 
Johnson, one of the candidates for the Vice-presi- 
dency, Lincoln the Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, Reverdy Johnson, Longfellow, Lowell, Prof. 
Kingsley, &c.—and of the departed: John Paul 
Jones, Judson the Missionary, Kane, Kent, Rufus 
King, Laurens, the Lawrences, Ledyard, Legaré, 
the Lees of the Revolution, Livingston, and others.. 
Of biographies of distinguished foreigners, we have 
those of Dr. Johnson, Ben Jonson, Sir William 
Jones, Josephus, Julian, Junius, Justinian, Justin 
Martyr, Kaub, Keats, Kean, Kennicott, Kemble, 
Kepler, Klopstock, Knox, Kosciusko, Laborde, La- 
fayette, Lavoisier, La Fontaine, La Grange, 
Lamarck, Lamartine, Lammennais, Leslie, Les- 
sing, Charles Lamb, Lander, Landon, Lannes, 
Lansdowne, La Place, Lardner, Latimer, Leibnitz, 
Layard, Locke, Lowth, Luther, the Louises of 
France, &c. Other articles worthy of mention in Art,. 
Science, or Literature, are those on Lead, Leather, 
Light, Lightning, Lime, Lithography, Language, 
Latin Language, and Literature. In Geography, we 
have Jerusalem, Kansas, Liberia, Labrador, Ken- 
tucky, Koordistan, Louisiana, London, Lombardy, 
Liberia, &c. In Law, we have Statute of Limita- 
tions, Lien, Law of Nations, Jury, &c. 

The freshness of a large number of these articles. 
will render them specially attractive, and we are 
pleased to see that the editors of the work keep so 
sharp an outlook upon current events. There are 
several articles, most of them bearing on the Canon 
of the Old or New Testament, on which we could 
wish that cither more or less had been said, but 
we can scarce expect in a work of this kind that 
the tastes and wishes of all should be satisfied. 


Tur Boox axp 1s Story. A Narrative for the 
Young. By L. N. R., author of “The Missing 
Link.” Robert Carter & Brothers. 

We welcome the republication of this book in 
this country. It tells the story of the Bible, the 
manner and progress of its composition, the mode 
in which it has been treated, its instrumentality in 
the age of the Reformers, and its power and pro- 
gress since. The labors of missionaries in differ- 
ent parts of the world, in translating, printing, and 
circulating it, are here given, and the perusal of 
this narrative cannot fail to instruct and impress. 
The reader will learn to appreciate more than ever 
before the value of the Sacred Volume, the Book 
of Books. A sketch of the origin and formation 
of the English Bible Society occupies an appropri- 
ate place in a volume designed to excite a deeper 
interest in its operations. 


Stores or ScorLaND AND ITs ADJACENT IsLANDs. 
By Mrs. Thomas Geldart, author of “Truth is 
Everything,” “Stories of Ireland,” &c., &c. New 


York: Sheldon & Co. 


Scottish Geography and History have been sifted 
for the materials that are gathered in this instruct- 
ive and entertaining little volume. The narrative 
is well written and set off with many illustrations. 





Itis a charming book for young readers. 
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Che Children at Bowe. 
rie comma 
{For Tus EvancEusr. | 

‘ A SAIL ON THE. OCEAN. 

“Did you enjoy your sail on the ocean, chil- 
dren ?” said Mrs. Raymond, as a party of young 
folks came trooping noisily into the room. 

Some of the voices said, “ yes, indeed, mam. 
ma,” very enthusiastically, while one or two were 
silent ; and on raising her eyes from her book, 
the mother discovered looks of dissatisfaction in 
some faces, but not appearing to notice it, she 
inguired of Lucy, the eldest, a girl of fifteen, 

“ Where did you go, my dear, and what did 
you see ?” 

“O, mamma, we went out beyond the Fire 
Island lighthouse, till we came to an old wreck 
papa was speaking of, yesterday, and there some 
of the gentlemen caught black-fish that had 
gathered cosily near it. Uncle Frank caught 
ten in a few minutes, and seemed quite de- 
lighted.” ; 

—“And was as cross as a bear if any one 
spoke a word, why don’t you add, Lucy ?” grum- 
bled Charles, her younger brother ; “for my 
part, I don’t see any fun in going sailing ; there’s 
nothing to see but water, and everbody’s cross |” 

“‘ Who do you mean by everybody 2” said good- 
natured little Fannie ; “I’m sure I never felt 
pleasanter in my life, and I thought the company 
generally were as happy as birds; as for your 
saying there was nothing to see, I think that 
wreck was a great curiosity ; and then all those 
black-fish,—why, Charlie |” 

“ Pooh, you can see black-fish, plenty of them, 
any day you will take the trouble to go to the 
market ; and as for that dirty old wreck, I’m 
sure I wouldn’t give two cents to see forty just 
like it |” 

“No, I think myself, forty would be rather a 
fatiguing than a pleasant sight,” said Lucy; 
“but James, do you think we had such a very 
dull time? For my part I enjoyed it highly.” 

“And I’m sure I did; ’twas grand fun to see 
them haul in the fish, and when I wanted to 
amuse myself in any other way, I watched the 
jelly-fish, floating along on the top of the water ; 
it was so quiet there were a great many out to- 
day; I think they are very curious looking 
things.” 

“Ugh! How can you bear‘to look at them, 
Cousin James !” said a discontented voice. “I 
think they are horrid ugly. I can’t bear the 
sight of them, and as for touching them " 

“ You'd better not attempt it, coz,” interrupt- 
ed James, “for they have stings about them, 
Mr. Gray told me, which would probably make 
you dislike them still more. I didn’t say I thought 
them beautiful, but very curious ; and when I go 
anywhere—to ride, walk, or sail—I always keep 
my eyes open for everything new and strange ; 
don’t you, Auntie ?” 

“Yes, my boy, and that is the secret of enjoy- 
ment,” said his Aunt, who was grieved at the 
PCEVISHWonee.of her children. ‘‘ When people 
use the eyés God has given them, to see the 

wonders he has created, they are far more happy 
and useful in the world than if they spent their 
time in complaining. I am very sorry that 
Charles and Annie lost their good temper and 
patience, on the water ; but how did you enjoy it, 
my little birdie ?” and Mrs. Raymond turned to 
her youngest, a curly-haired, sweet-faced boy of 
four. 

“OQ, me liked it, mamma ; me saw a man catch- 
ing cams wid a long sing so big ;” and Master 
Dickey stretched himself up to his full height, and 
put out his dimpled arms to demonstrate the pro- 
portions of the clam rake, much to the amuse- 
ment of the party. : 

“ Dear little fellow,” said Lucy, catching him 
up and covering his bright cheeks with kisses, 
“ what a happy little chicken you always are ?” 

“And mamma,” said the child, laughing and 
struggling to free himself from his sister’s arms, 
‘me helped Uncle Fank fish too |” 

“‘ Yes, and he wouldn’t let me touch the line, 
and he let Dick hold it » 

“ Betause you speaked, and he said we must 
all teep still, Charlie, and me was is still is a 
mouse ;” and Dickey looked up consolingly into 
his brother’s face, which I am sorry to say wore 
a very cross expression ; “‘ but if you is a dood 
boy next time you kin fish too !” 

“ Good | I was as good as you or anybody 
else, but he was as ugly as of 

“ Hush, hush, Charles,” said the mother, ‘and 
let me hear no more angry words, or you go to 
your room for the rest of the afternoon. Come 
here, Dicky boy, until brother Charlie is in bet- 
ter humor.” . 

Just then the tea-bell rang, and soon the fam- 
ily were assembled round the table, each child 
anxious to tell what had happened during the 
afternoon’s sail. Mr. Raymond, ever interested 
to study the different characters of his children, 
said, “Annie, my dear, what did you see to-day 
that you never saw before ?” 

“O, nothing much, papa, except some ugly 
looking creatures they call jelly-fish ; and I 
shouldn’t have noticed these, if Lucy and James 
had not pointed them out to me.” 

“And what did you discover about them that 
attracted your wonder, Lucy ?” 

“Why they are formed of a substance that 
looks very much like light colored jelly, papa, 
and there are rays, or stripes like the spokes of 
a wheel, going from the centre to the edge of a 
much darker hue, and these seemed to dilate 
and expand as if the fish breathed through these 
tubes.” 5 

“So it does, my dear. I was reading, only 
to-day, a lecture delivered by Prof. Agassiz, one 
of our greatest naturalists, in which he said that 
at the end of each of these tubes as you call 
them, wasa mouth. That creature belongs not 
strictly speaking to the tribe of fish, but toa 
separate species, called moliusca, which includes 
the snail and oyster, and is totally unlike any 
other. class. I will show you the paper after 
tea, for it is highly interesting and instructive. 
But ‘now let me hear from you, Charles, how 
you enjoyed the sail ?” 

“T can’t say I saw anything much, father, be- 
sides an ol piece of a wreck ; and I got so tired 
sitting.mum for the rest to catch fish that I was 
glad enough to get home.” 

“You should have taken your spyglass, my 
boy ; that might have helped your eyes to see 
what was at a distance, though I am sorry if you 


could not find anything near-by worth looking 
at.” But James, your face looks as if you had 
a story to tell; let us have it.” 

“Well, sir, I found a great many things to 
study over, and among others, these beautiful 
specimens of seaweed ; I brought them to the 
table, thinking you might-like to see them, for 
I think the color and texture finer than most 
that we find about this beach. Lucy and I had 
fine times picking it up.” 

“ Mamma,” said Mr. Raymond to his wife, “I 
wish you would notice which of our young folks 
had eyes, and which were unfortunate enough to 
leave theirs at home.” 

“T make out but two blind ones in my list,” 
said Mrs. Raymond, looking at Annie and 
Charles, who hung their heads, “even little 
Dickey here seemed to see and enjoy more than 
they ; for he was good-natured as well as ob- 
serving. I think the next time an excursion is 
made, we must find two children with eyes and 
good temper, to go in place of the blind ones ; 
then we shall have more pleasant stories to lis- 
ten to and less complaining.” J. P. D. 

ro 
CLINGING TO YOUTH. 

I abominate the padded, rouged, dyed old 
sham ; but I heartily respect the man or woman, 
pensive and sad, as some little circumstance has 
impressed upon them the fact that they are 
growing old. A man or woman is a fool who is 
indignant at being called the old lady or the old 
gentleman, when these phrases state the truth ; 
but there is nothing foolish or unworthy when 
some such occurrence brings it home to us, with 
something of a shock, that we are no longer 
reckoned among the young, and that the inno- 
cent and impressionable days of childhood (so 
well remembered) are beginning to be far away. 
We are drawing nearer, we know, to certain 
solemn realities of which we speak much and 
feel little ; the undiscovered country (humbly 
sought) through the pilgrimage of life is loom- 
ing in the distance before. We fecl that life is 
not long, and is not common-place, when it is re- 
garded as the portal to eternity. And probably 
nothing will bring back the season of infancy 
and early youth upon any thoughtful man’s mind 
so vividly as the sense that he is growing old. 
How short a time since then! You look at 
your great brown hand. It seems like yester- 
day since a boy companion (gray now) tried to 
print your name on the little paw, and there was 
not room. You remember’ it (is it five-and- 


the head of a friendly dog, two or three days 
before you found him poisoned and dead ; and 
helped, not without tears, to bury him in the 
garden, under an apple-tree. You see as plainly 
as if you saw it now, his brown eye, as it looked 
at you in life for the last time. And as you feel 
these things, you quite unaffectedly and sincerely 
put off, time after time, the period at which you 
will accept it as a fact that you are old.—J/’ra- 
ser’s Magazine. 


DEAD, YET LIVING. 

The cedar is most useful when dead. It is the 
most productive when its place knows it no 
more. There is no timber like it. Firm in the 
grain, and capable of the finest polish, the tooth 
of no insect will touch it, and Time himself can 
hardly destroy it. Diffusing’ a perpetual fra- 
grance through the chambers which it ceils, the 
worm will not corrode the book which it protects, 
nor the moth corrupt the garment which it 
guards—all but immortal itself, it transfuses its 
amaranthine qualities to the objects around it. 
Every Christian is useful in his life, but the 
goodly cedars are the most useful afterward. 
Luther is dead, but the Reformation lives. Knox, 
Melville, and Henderson are dead, but Scotland 
still retains a Sabbath and a Christian peasantry, 
a Bible in every house, and a school in every 
parish. Bunyan is dead, but his bright spirit 
still walks the earth in its Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Baxter is dead, but souls are still quickened by 
the Saint’s Rest. Cowper is dead, but the 
“golden apples” are still as fresh as when newly 
gathered in the “silver basket” of the Onley 
Hymns. Elliot is dead, but the missionary en- 
terprise is young. Henry Martyn is dead, but 
who can count the apostolic spirits, who, phoenix- 
wise, have started from his funeral-pile? How- 
ard is dead, but modern philanthropy is only 
commencing its career. Raikes is dead, but the 
Sabbath schools go on. Wilberforce is dead, 
but the negro will find for ages a protector in 
his memory.—Rev. J. Hamilton. 


Cruise of the «Morning Star.’—The missionary 
-ship Morning Star, built by children’s subscriptions, 
has taken another cruise to the Marquesas Islands, 
of which her commander, Capt. Brown, gives an 
interesting account. They found the islands at 
war, as usual, in many places. The natives of 
Heteani, the station of Pohaku, attacked a village of 
the Typees, in September last, and killed six men, 
one of whom they brought to their home, cooked 
and ate, under the eyes of the missionary. They 
also took captive a boy, and made a large fire, over 
which he was suspended and roasted, after being 
bound hand and foot. At church on Sundays, at 
Puamao, about thirty attended, mostly females, 
while many were looking in at the door. The seats 
are composed of rough boards laid upon stones, 
placed at the sides, and one end of the house only. 
The floor is composed of loose smooth black 
stones, which are also used for seats. The females 
dress quite tastefully in their fine white tapa; 
nearly all wear a head-dress of some sort; one had 
her arms ornamented, surrounded by a profusion 
of gray hair, six inches long. Gray or white hair 
or beard, the latter the most valuable, they think 
very beautiful. A few wore very tasteful rolls, 
composed of porpoise teeth, using large numbers 
for ornament; these are all ladies of rank and 
wealth ; none other can afford them. It is every- 
where to be understood that missionaries are to 
be respected, whatever violence is going on, and 
they have great influence. At the several stations 
were found about two hundred,{who attended the 
schools, nearly all females. At Hanatitapa bay a 
general meeting and exhibition of two of the 
schools were held, which was attended by the 
entire ship’s company. At the close of the exer- 
cise, all sat down to a picnic, provided for the oc- 
casion—baked pig, bread-fruit, popoi, and bananas, 
were bguntifully furnished to all, including the 
whole ship’s company,of the Morning Star. 
iets ipiaianSi athens 

Female Suffrage.—The Congregutionalist says: 
“We know of only one Congregational Church in 
New England which allows its female mrembers to 
vote, which has not had trouble—resulting in a 
council and a division—in consequence, and we are 
not sure about that one.” 

Inasmnch as all the Presbyterian Churches, of 
which we know anything, allow their female mem- 
bers to vote, and we have never heard any trouble 
arising therefrom to any one of them, it follows that 
the difficulty complained of by the Congregational- 
ist lies in the Congregational form of government, 
and not in the women. That is to say, this must be 
80, or the Congregational women are not so good 
as the Presbyterian women, which we would not 


dare to insinuate. Her women are the glory and 
str of the Presbyterian Church, and not its 





troublers.—Presb. Herald. 


twenty years since ?) as it looked when laid on. 





THE POLITICAL PRISONS OF NAPLES. 


The Naples correspondent of the London Tele- 
graph gives the following account of a visit to the 
horrible dungeons where Bomba incarcerated his 
political enemies : 

“In the centre of Naples, within two hundred 
yards of the Royal Palace, is the Largo del Castel- 
lo, one of the most frequented parts of the city. 
The bureau of the Minister of the Interior, of Fi- 
nance, the Passport Office, where strangers are 
compelled to go daily ; the Prefettura, two of the 
largest theatres, are all in this square ; and under 
the office of the Prefect of Police is the prison of 
the Prefettura, to which we now turned our steps. 
A very good-looking man, of apparently thirty 
years of age, now joined our party, and was intro- 
duced as Signor I——a. We descended from the 
ground-floor of -the palazzo to a sort of back yard, 
and proceeded through a filthy passage to the 
door of the prison. On opening it, we found our- 
selves on a dark and dirty staircase, leading to 
some half dozen locked and bolted doors. One of 
these was opened, and we were inacell. It was 
sufficiently high ; but even with two prisoners in 
it the smell was so offensive that it was scarcely 
possible to advance. In each cell—and we visited 
several—was the urinary and necessary for the 
prisoners, who could never get further from this 
hideous nuisance than four yards. The air that 
came through the bars of the opened window was 
already tainted by tke filth of the yard. ‘This is 
not very bad now,’ said the jailer; ‘there used to 
be twenty and thirty prisoners in each room.’ 

“As we were going down the stairs, Signor 
I——a, pointing to a narrow door, said to me, 
‘How many times I have been taken through that 
horrid door!’ 

“*You!’ I exclaimed, looking at the well-dress- 
ed, gentlemanly young man—‘ You! What do 
you mean?’ 

“* Signor, I have been thirteen years a prisoner 
and six different times in this prison.’ He could 
not have been more than seventeen when he was 
incarcerated on suspicion of some political crime, 
and has just returned from the dungeons of Ischia 
(I think he said). 

“‘And your health?’ Iasked. ‘ Ruined ; I spit 
blood constantly.’ .We now light a torch, and de- 
scend a filthy staircase to a small iron-bound door. 
After an ominous clattering of chains we open it, 
and enter a small cell some twelve feet by six, as 
far as one could judge by the single torch. There 
is astone couch by one side of the wall, and on the 
other, in the she!ving-roof, a small slit just admit- 
ting a ray of light. Our feet were plashing in filth 
and damp, and some hideous moths were fluttering 
in the dank atmosphere. ‘And this is ——?’ ‘QO, 
acell,and not a very bad one,’ is the answer. 
‘ Look at this!’ 

We enter, four or five of us, into another dun- 
geon,our handkerchiefs over our mouths and nos- 
trils, and our eyes streaming from the pungent and 
putrid air. We five quite fill the space; I, being 
tall, have to stoop. The cell, beginning at a height 
of seven feet, shelves down to two feet, in a length 
of about twelve, leaving a space of four yards 
square for an average man to stand upright in. 
They close the door and take out the light, and we 
see that there is not evena crevice through which 
light or air can penetrate; we are in as dark and 
damp a vault as if we were laying in our coffins, 
only not a burial-place in England could now show 

a catacomb so pestilent as this living tomb. 

“*No one could stay here twenty-four hours,’ 
said one of the party. ‘I was there six days and 
nights on one occasion,’ remarked Signor I——a. 
One could not help looking with wonder, as we 
returned to the open air, at this victim returning to 
look at the scenes of his suffering, like a man go- 
ing back to view a precipice over which he has 
safely passed, of like the shipwrecked sailor of 
Dante. 

“But I must finish my picture, the blackest part 
of which remains to be filled in. We returned to 
the courtyard, through which hundreds pass daily 
(the police printing office is there, among other 
things), and enter a portico. Here the stench is 
almost beyond bearing, and the cause of it is ex- 
plained by two rows of ‘commodi’ of the most 
filthy description on each side of a passage leading 
to'a small door heavily guarded with, chains and 
bolts. To our horror we proceed through filth 
past. description in any public journal, and unchain, 
unbolt, and finally open this door, which we are 
requested to pass. Being determined to see the 
worst, I entered, though absolutely ill from the hor- 
rid effects of the effluvia. A square cellar, without 
a ray of light or a breath of air, through the centre 
of which ran the drain of the horrid ‘commodi’ 
which I have endeavored to describe, was the last 
place shown us as a cell in constant use by the 
late and present King for the detention of their 
political prisoners.” 

ae <a ae 
FRIDAY NOT AN UNLUCKY DAY. 

Americans, at any rate, have no reason to be 
afraid of Friday. Mr. Timbs gives us this cata- 
logue of fortunate circumstances occurring on that 
day: “On Friday, August 21, 1492, Christopher 
Columbus sailed on his great voyage of discovery. 
On Friday, October 12,1492, he discovered land. 
On Friday, January 4, 1493, he sailed on his return 
to Spain, which if he had not reached in safety, 
the happy result would never have been known, 
which led to the settlement of this vast continent, 
On Friday, March 15, 1493, he arrived at Palos in 
safety. On Friday, November 22, 1493, he arrived 
at Hispaniola, on his second voyage to America. 
On Friday, June 13, 1494, he, though unknown to 
himself, discovered the continent of America. On 
Friday, March 6, 1496, Henry VII. of England 
gave to John Cabot his commission, which led to 
the discovery of North America. This is the first 
American State paper in England. On Friday, 
September 7, 1563, Melendez founded St. Augus- 
tine, the oldest town in the United States by more 
than forty years. On Friday, November 10, 1620, 
the May Flower, with the Pilgrims, made the har- 
bar of Provincetown; and on the same day they 
signed the august compact, the forerunner of our 
present glorious constitution. On Friday, Decem- 
ber 22, 1620, the Pilgrims made their final landing 
at Plymouth Rock. On Friday, February 22, George 
Washington, the father of American freedom, was 
born. On Friday, October 7, 1777, the surrender 
of Saratoga was made, which had such power 
and influence in inducing France to declare for 
our cause. On Friday, September 22, 1780, the 
treason of Arnold was laid bare, which saved us 


from destruction. On Friday, Octeber 10, 1781, the 
surrender of Yorktown, the crowning glory of the 
American arms, occurred. On Friday, July 2,1776, 
the motion in Congress was made by John Adams, 
seconded by Richard Henry Lee, that the United 
Colonies were, and of right ought§to be, free and 


independent.” 
—_———__ 


Misquotations from Scripture.—‘In the midst of 
life we are in death.” From the Burial Service; 
and this originally from a kymn of Luther. 

“Bread and wine which the Lord hath command- 
ed to be received.” From the English Catechism. 

“The merciful man is merciful to his beast.” The 
Scripture form is,“A righteous man regardeth the 
life of his beast.”—Prov. xii. 10. 

“A nation shall be born ina day.” In Isaiah it 
reads, “Shall a nation be born at once?”—Prov. 
xxvi. 8. 


Foreign, 

Mr. Cowper and Hyde Park Orations on Sunday.— 
A correspondent sends The Guardian an account 
of his observations in Hyde Park on the first 
Sunday afternoon in August, and we cannot but 
remark, that but for the judicious and persistent 
efforts of our much abused Sabbath Committee, 
the same sort of recreation, so refreshing and ele- 
vating in the view of the infidel and rowdy, would 
frequently transpire in our own Central Park on 
the Lord’s day. The Hyde Park observer says: 

A social orator had wound up a long harangue 
on the rights of the people, with abuse of the aristoc- 
racy in general, and of the Right Hon. W. Cowper 
in particular, whom he denounced for accepting an 
enormous salary and doing nothing. But he had 
not calculated on the circumstance that Mr. Cow- 
per by chance was amongst the auditory. And so 
soon as the orator liad exhausted himself, Mr. 
Cowper mounted the rostrum, told the people who 
he was, and in a short speech demolished the 
whole Socialist doctrine, vindicated the equity and 
freedom of the conditions under which the English 
live, detailed some of the’ experiments which had 
been made to give the working man a greater 
share of the products of labor, and gave them some 
wholesome advice, as to the value of professional 
grievance-mongers, which brought him some 
hearty cheers, and made the orator look more 
white-livered than before. 


Revival.—The London correspondent of the Scot- 
tish Guardian states that at Upper Clapton the 
spirit of real revival has been largely poured out 
in connection with a large Independent congrega- 
tion, whose pastor recently returned from Dublin 
and Kingstown, Ireland, full of earnestness and 
zeal. Probably from five to six hundred persons 
remain for united prayer after the evening service 
on each Lord’s day. Prayer is offered by any one 
who is moved thereto, and the supplications are 
marked by brevity, definitiveness, and fervor. 
There are, moreover, cottage prayer-meetings, con- 
ducted by poorer brethren, who have direct ac- 
cess to their neighbors, and also family prayer- 
meetings, where members of different households, 
but who are connected by blood, meet together to 
pray for the conversion of those dear to them by 
kindred ties, who are undecided. There are also 
young men’s prayer-meetings on Saturday evening, 
and a prayer-meeting of youth (originating with 
and managed by themselves) on the morning of the 
Lord’s day. The evidences of conviction in some, 
and of a real change of heart in others, are mani- 
fest. 


Germany.—Rev. Dr. Oncken, of the German Bap- 
tist mission, states that such has been the progress 
of the work of God in Germany, that 1058 persons 
have been added to the churches during the past 
year, an increase of fifteen per cent., while many 
more prodigals have been converted and reclaimed 
from their wanderings. 


Bible in the Schools in India.—The English people 
are greatly agitated by the question, “Shall the 
government continue to exclude the Bible from the 
public schools which it maintains in India?” The 
Christian public are determined not to let this sub- 
ject rest in abeyance. They have the testimony 
of Sir John Lawrence and Col. Edwards, as well 
as that of the brave Havelock, in favor of both 
the wisdom and expediency,as well as ‘the duty, 
of giving the Bible to the people of India. The 
despatch of Sir John, who, as Governor of the 
Punjaub, rendered much important service in 
keeping the people of that newly-acquired region 
in quiet subjection to British sway, contains the 
most thorough discussion of this entire subject, 
which the world has ever seen. Col. Edwards, 
too,an able Christian officer, lately spoke most 
earnestly on this great measure at several of the 
annual meetings of the religious societies in Lon- 
don. The young Duke of Marlborough, as well as 
the Earl of Shaftesbury (who is a son-in-law of Lord 
Palmerston), stand right on this subject, and will 
not be wanting when the question comes up in the 
House of Lords. Let us hope the British govern- 
ment will pursue the right course in this matter. 
Alas! the great difficulty in England has long been 
that the government is so much in the hands of a 
worldly, semi-infidel aristocracy, that it is above 
the influence of the popular mind and wish. 

Persecution in Ohine. It ia stated in recent letters 
from China, that the present war with England and 
France‘ has produced an extraordinary burst of 
fanatical hatred against the Christian religion. The 
anti-Christian party is led by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Chinese army, Sang-Ko-lin-Sing, who 
is the author or promoter of a remonstrance 
against all concessions to the Christian powers. 
In this it is stated that “the Christian Religion 
is utterly subversive of good morals. They make 
use of false doctrines imputed to Jesus, to poison 
the minds of the simple, and employ Chinese gold 
and silver to corrupt the hearts of the intelligent.” 
The Chinese government has published an infperial 
statute, pronouncing the punishment of death by 
strangulation against all Europeans who shall 
teach, and all Chinese who shall adopt the Chris- 
tian religion. 

The Baptistz—In Australia, the Baptists have 
been engaged in building up the Independent 
churches instead of their own, and the conse- 
quence is that in many places where they exist in 
considerable numbers, they have no separate or- 
ganization whatever. 


The Paris Monde contains the following: “The 
Superior of one of the houses of Sisters of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul in Paris has just received from Beirut 
aletter sent by a Sister of Charity. The writer 
states that at the moment of the massacres at Da- 
mascus, when her companions and herself had 
given themselves up for lost, and were recommend- 
ing their souls to God, Abd-el-Kader came and 
gave them assistance as generous as it was unex- 
pected; and taking them all, seventeen in number, 
under his protection, had them and their pupils 
safely conducted to Beirut. These pious women 
at first trembled at confiding themselves to such a 
guard; several of them went so far as to fear some 
snare or treason; but Abd-el-Kader tranquillized 
them by saying, with that good faith which is im- 
printed on his countenance, ‘Fear nothing, poor 
girls; no harm shall come to you and I will befriend 
you, if necessary, at the peril of my life.’” 


The Commander of the French Expedition to Syria.— 
General Beauford d’Houtpoul, commander-in-chief 
of the.expediton to Syria, who has just left Paris 
for Tou!o”, in 1840 was an orderly officer of Soli- 
man Pacha. He there organized and instructed 
the Egyptian troops on the French plan, and it is 
to him as much asto his own genius that Mehemet 
Ali’ was indebted for the army which at Konich, in 
1832, andat Nesib, in.1841,was for a time master 
of the destinies of the East. Between those two 
campaigus Mehemet Ali had to pacify the Leba 
non, and he sent M. Selves (Soliman Pacha) to per- 
form the task. M. D’Houtpoul, who was then on the 
Egyptian staff, went with him. He consequently 
knows the country, the climate, the character of 
the inhabitants, and besides possesses military tal- 
ents. 

Enorcachments of the Sea on the Coast of Great 
Britain.—The pleasant little watering-place of Cro- 
mer and the adjacent coast, particularly in the 
neighborhood of Mundesley and Happisburgh, fur- 
nish abundant confirmation of the gains of the sea 
upon the shore. .The sailors at the former place 
will tell you that old Cromer church is three miles 
out at sea,and not only the church, but that a 
whole town, formerly known as Shipden, which 
stood near it, has undergone the same fate. It is 
very certain that, were it not for the enormous 
sea-wall and break-water erected by the inhabit- 
ants, Cromer would soon be numbered among the 
things that have been. In Yorkshire the devast- 
ation has been even more rapid and more recent. 
Church after church, village after village, acre af- 
ter acre of broad land has disappeared, and are 
daily disappearing. Owthorn church, near With- 
ernsea, was carried off within the last forty years, 
and a melancholy sighfwas it to see the skeletons 
and coffins protruding from the cliff,as the sea 
gradually washed away the churchyard. Kilnsea 
church has shared the same doom, but held up as 
long as 1831, when the cliffs sank down, carrying 
the church and a part of the village with it.— Once- 
a- Week. 


Venetia.— The Austrian military authorities at Man- 
tuagontinue to seize proclamations exciting the 
soldiers to desert, which are largel cioalaied, and 
even thrown-about the streets. e of them is 
as follows: “ Hungarian soldiers! Italy is rising to 
be free. The life of Italy is the life of Hungary. 





If you combat for us we will combat for you. You 





must be delivered on the day Venetia shall become 
free. But first of all, it is to Naples and to Rome 
that we must go with Garibaldi. Long live Hunga- 
ry! Longlive Italy!” Papers bearing the printed 
inscription, “Turr, sent by Garibaldi, has come to 
an understanding with Kossuth—the day approach- 
es!’’ have also been circulated in the same city. 


The French Nobility—The Journal de Havre says : 
“There is some question of publishing an official 
list of the French nobility, in imitation of the Peer- 
age Book of England. It is said that the catalogue 
which is to be drawn up will comprise three cate- 
gories: the first, of those whose origin dates from 
the earliest period of French history, as, for exam- 
ple, the house of Montmorency, but this class will 
not be numerous; the second, of the nobles creat- 
ed by the kings from Philippe III., son and succes- 
sor of St. Louis, who arrogated to himself the priv- 
ilege of transforming roturiers into nobles ; and the 
third comprising the imperial nobility. It is cal- 
culated that in France there are nearly 150,000 no- 
bles of the three categories.” - j 


Romish Dictionary—The Romanists in England 
have been at work upon the English Dictionary. 
A new edition of Webster “improved and correct- 
ed” has been brought out by Mr. J. W. Kavanagh, 
in which the Pope is explained to be the “Supreme 
Head of the Church.” Marriage and Baptism are 
“Sacraments,” and the latter is said to “remit 
original sin.” Litany is “a form of prayers invok- 
ing the Saints,” etc., etc. Then one Dr. Townsend 
Young has issued a new and cheap edition of 
Walker, in which Pyx is translated, “The box in 
which the blessed Host is kept,” and so on. Itis 
necessary that the character of these “ improved 
and corrected” dictionaries should be made gene- 
rally known. 


The New Planet Vulcan.—Tho latest number of the 
North British Review contains an interesting sum- 
mary of the discussions by the French astronomers 


on the alleged discovery of a new planet between |’ 


Mercury and the Sun. M. Lescarbault,an humble, 
but honest physician, living at Orgeres, who has 
studied astronomy from his earliest youth and has 
provided himself with rude, but accurate instru- 
ments of observation, saw on the 26th of May, 1859, 
a black point immediately after its entrance upon 
the sun’s disc, which it crossed in one hour and 
seventeen minutes. From calcuiations soon after 
made, it was estimated that the new body, which 
is appropriately named Vulcan, is only one-seven- 
teenth as large in mass as Mercury, and that the 
time of its revolution is 19 days and 17 hours. It 
is never at a greater elongation or distance from 
the sun than eight degrees. 

Leverrier, the discoverer of Neptune, and the 
head of the National Observatory, had expressed 
his partial belief in the theory that certain disturb- 
ances in the movements of Mercury could be ac- 
counted for by the existence of small bodies circu- 
lating between Mercury and the Sun, like the ring 
of such bodies as there are between Mars and 
Jupiter. He received, however, with doubt the 
news of Lescarbault’s discovery, and it was not 
until after a severe examination of the latter’s work, 
papers and instruments, that he became convinced 
that the Doctor had really made the discovery. 
When satisfied that an intra-Mercurial planet had 
actually been seen, he made the facts public, and 
the discoverer of Vulcan became famous. Some of 
the leading astronomers, hereupon, took up the 
subject, holding opposite opinions. M. Wolf made 
calculations founded on the records of many black 
spots which had passed across the sun since 1762, 
confirmed the credibility of Lescarbault’s narration, 
and moreover expressed the opinion that the ob- 
servations can only be reconciled by the admission 
of at least three intra-Mercurial planets. 


The First Cathedral Built by the Episcopalians of Ire- 
land.— A new Cathedral has just been consecrated 
at Kilmore, in Ireland, by the Bishop of Kilmore— 
the first edifice of the kind on a new site since the 
Reformation; although so long ago as the time of 
Archbishop Laud its necessity was urged, and that 
English Primate interested himself, though unsuc- 
cessfully, to get it supplied. 

The Prophet Ezekiel’s Tomb..For centuries past 
the Jews of Mesopotamia have been in the hab't 
of making yearly pilgrimages to the tomb of 
Ezekiel, within some sixty miles of Bagdad. On 
arrival, some weeks ago, however, Nouri Moustapha 
Pasha, the new governor of the province, publish- 
ed a prohibition against the practice, allegin 
that the tomb was equally venerated by the Mussel 
mans, and that he intended to build over it a 
mosque. In vain did the excluded Israclites urge 
the prescription of centuries ; the new governor 
was deaf to every argument that could be used. 
Thereupon the Jews dispatched a deputation hither, 
to carry their complaint direct to the Porte. This 
has been done, and we have sincere satisfaction in 
reporting that a vizierial letter was on Monday 
dispatched to Bagdad, ordering the bigoted pro- 
hibition to be at once removed.—Levant Herald, 
June 20. 

How Saints are made at Rome.—This business of 
canonizing dead men, and placing them among 
the demigods of the Romish Church is an old 
occupation of the Roman Pontiffs, and though we 
have no information that Peter ever canonized 
James or Stephen, or any other of the Apostles or 
disciples who died before he did, yet we suppose 
they must have a patent for it, from some source | 
not Apostolic. In former times nobody was canon- 
ized unless they had been remarkable for something 
Some of the Saints had really been very good men; 
Vincent de Paul, for instance, was really a humble, 
devoted, philanthropic man, perhaps a real Chris- 
tian; others were very cruel, bigoted, bad men, 
like Dominic, the founder of the Inquisition; but 
it was reserved for the present poor, weak Pope, 
to canonize mere vagabonds, men of no character, 
dnd who seem to have been nearer idiots than any- 
thing else. Pio Nono has made a new Saint. 
Whois he? One Benedict Joseph Labré, a French 
man, born about a hundred years ago, in the North 
of France. His father was a merchant, and wished 
his son to engage in the same business, but he was 
too lazy, and preferred to be a monk; ho was a 
bigot, also, and so he became an ascetic, and aban- 
doning his parents, for whom he never showed any 
affection or respect, he wandered about in rags 
and tatters, begging, often leaving the travelled 
road to go through deep valleys and over steep 
mountains, to acquire merit, we suppose. He was 
so filthy and miserable-looking that he was often 
insulted, and he bore it patiently, either because 
he hoped to acquire merit by it, or because he had 
neither wit nor spirit enough toresentit. At last, 
having wandered over Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Italy, and Spain, leading this vagabond life, 
the holy tramper fainted away one day, in a church 
in Rome, and died. 

This is the new Saint, canonized with great pomp, 
and whose relics the priests in this Nineteenth 
Century pretend will perform miracles, healing the 
sick, and doing other wonders. Verily, tho Romish 
Church is no longer a respectable imposture. It 
has become degraded to the rank of a harlequin 
show. How the head impostors, the priests, 
the Bishops, the Cardinals, must laugh in their 
sleeves at the gullibility of their followers.— The 
Examiner. 


The Roman Catholic Missionaries at Guinea.—Un- 
favorable accounts have been received from Guinea; 
all the missionaries in that part of Africa are dead. 
The Apostolic Vicar was Mer. Bessieux, and his 
Coadjutor Mgr. Kobes. The climate is so perni- 
cious that no European constitution can withstand 
it. 

Israelites in Moroceo.—The number of Jews in 
Morocco is stated by a Jewish paper to be at 
present one hundred and fifty thousand, of whom 
eight thousand are in Morocco, seven thousand in 
Fez. Since the war between Spain and Morocco, 
there has been a considerable revival in commerce, 
and the Israclites are carrying on quite a lucrative 
business. ° 

Hard Reading.—Some industrious Gael is making 
a collection of books printed in Welsh. He has 
gathered together some 3,000 volumes. The dia- 
lect of the Gaelic spoken in Wales is a compound 
of hissing, gurgling, and snorting, wholly unde- 
scribable and unpleasant to Anglo-Saxon ears. 
Take half a dozen sibilant snakes, a couple of 
porkers, and a turkey gobbler, put them allina pen 
and stir them up briskly with a sharp stick, and, 
you will get out of them a very fair initiation of 
the Welsh language. 
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IANOS, 
ORGANS, and all " 
C, MUSIG BOOKS, and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, at 

the lowest possible — Second-hand Pianos at great 

from $25 to $150. Pianos and Melodeons to rent, and ebaieon 

if purchased. Monthly payments received for the same. 

HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 883 Broadway. 
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BABBITT’S SOAP.—PRICE PER BOX, 
° Mr. B. T. BABBITT, the well-known Saleratus - 
ufacturer, is bringing out a new 4nd useful article of 


SOAP, 


put up in boxes of 60 pounds each in 1 pound bars, price $5 per 
box. This Soap is rapidly taking the place of all other Soaps 
wherever introduced. One pound will go as far as 3 pounds of or- 
dinary family Soap. It will wash in either hard or salt water ; i¢ 
does ‘not injure the fabric—on the contrary, it preserves it and 
fixes the colors. It will remove paint, grease, or stains of all 
. But little labor is required where this Soap isused. Dirac- 

tions sent in each box for making ONE POUND OF THE 
SOAP INTO THREE GALLONS OF HANDSOME SOFT SOAP. Send 
Ty ox and give ita trial. If you do not wanta whole box your- 
se , get your neighbors to join you, and divide it. Believing thas 
no family which has once’ used this Soa will ever be without it, 
and being desirous to have its merits widely known, I have mad@ 
arrangements with the proprietors of the follow papers many 
= whom have tried the Soap and know its value , by which I am 
able for the present to offer to any person remitting me $6 on any 
solvent bank in the United States, one box of the above Soap and a 
receipt for one year’s subscription to either of the following New 


be 

e Weekly Tribune, Agriculturalist 
The Weekly Day Book, Christian Advocate, 
The Weekly Times, The Weekly World 
The Weckly Sun, The Scottish American Journal 
The Century, Hankins’ Family Pictoria] . 
The Independent, United States Journal, 
The Examiner, The Chronicle, : 

Vanity Fair. 


& Or, if preferred, I will send The Semi-Weekly Tribune 0 
we r ; . r Har- 
| et ecg: six months, or The Daily Tribune, Times, or Sun, two 
Please bo particular and give full directions for shipping the 
goods. Also, give the name of your postoffice, wi 
County in which you reside. F wie + a ee 
B. T. BABBITT, 


Nos. 64, 66, 68, 70, 72, and 74 Washington street » New York. 
P. S.—I will send the Soap without paper on receipt of $4 20. 


West Troy Bell Foundry. 
{ESTABLISHED 1826.] 


THE SUBSCRIBERS manufacture and bave - 
stantly on hand an assortment of their malar 
poe geal Academy, Factory, Steamboat, Plantation 
and other Bells, mounted with ‘* Meneely’s Patent 
Rotating Yoke,” Tolling Hammer, Clapper Springs 
&c., making complete hangings, ready for ringing: 

All belis warranted. For further information apply to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 


West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


Finkle Lyen Sewing Machine Co., 
No. 538 Broadway, New York. 


Extract from the report of the Committee on Exhibitions held 
in Philadelphia by the Franklin Institute : 

No. 109. Made by Fipkle, isa Shuttle Machine, and has muck 
to recommend it. The shuttle is carried in a cradle, as the inven- 
tor asserts, to avoid friction in the shuttle race, but which, in the 
opinion of the Committee is of doubtful utility, as the friction 
must apply to the cradle with equal force, as it would to the shut- 
tle itself. The feed is the ‘‘ wheel feed,” eperated by a toggling 
pawl, certain in its operation, and simple in adjustment ; tension 
is from a rod, around which the thread is twisted, each turn in- 
creasing the tension ; a peculiarity is claimed in the operating 
eam. The groove in this eam, whieh gives motion to the needle 
bar, is so arranged that the needle bar is at no time actually at 
rest, but its speed, as it approaches the top or bottom of its stroke, 
is gradually increased or diminished. The Machine works with a 
short needle, and the loop thrown off for the shuttle to pass through 
is very small ; the slack of the thread is drawn up by wh gerd 
lever, operated by the needle bar, and seems to work With great 
precision. In the work done by this Machine for the inspection of 
the Committee, the operator stitched from fine gauze to thick 
cloth and leather, without any change in the feed, needle, or ten- 
sion. The Machine is geared to run at a high speed—it runs 
lightly, and with but little noise. The prices, $50, $75, $80, ’ 
$100, and $125. 

Reviewing the merits of the foregoing Machines, in regard to 
excellence of mechanical arrangements, and adaptation to great 
range of workmanship, the Committee give preference in order of 


merit : 
First. No. 109, the Finkle Maehine, manufactured by Finkle & 
on. 
Second. No. 1164, the Wheeler & Wilson Machine. 
Seas No, 565, the Ladd, Webster & Co. Machine. 
‘o 


urth. No. 142, the G. B. Sloat & Co. Machine. 
JON: E. ADDICKS, Chairman. 


Men’s Furnishing Goods 


AND 
GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS. 


LARGE AND EXTENSIVE STOCK FOR THE FALL TRADE, 


Of the latest and most dfsirable styles, imported and manufactured 
expressly for the approaching season’s sale. 











cc. B. Hatch ce Co., 

4ay NO. 463 BROADWAY, -@a 
(Qne door above the corner of Walker st. ,) 
NEW YORK, 
give notice to the Merchants in all sections of the Union that their 
stock of MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS AND GOLDEN HILL 
a is now ready for exhibition, comprising a full assortment 
o! 

UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, FALL AND WINTER 
GLOVES, PLAIN AND FANCY SHIRTS, TIES, SCARFS§, 
STOCKS, SUSPENDERS, HALF HOSE, LINEN 
COLLARS, ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
TRAVELLING SHAWLS, RAILWAY RUGS, CARDIGAN 
JACKETS, MUFFLERS, éc., 


including many new and desirable articles in this line not to be 
found in any similar establishment in this country. 


All Shirts made at the GOLDEN HILL SHIRT MANUFACTORY 
bear on the back of the Yoke. the following stamp : 


Which fs our trade mark for this article, and which carries with 
it our guarantee as to their PERFECTION in every particular. 

These Shirts, ecmbining STYLE, DURAB , and P, 
= OF FIF, we warrant equal in every respect to any made to 
order. 

Parties not intending to visit New York this Fall, may trangmit 
their orders by mail, and car rely upon having them filled as faith 
fully and promptly as theugh present to seiect themselves. 


4a~ Retail department on first floor. 


C. B. HATCH & CO.. 
No. 403 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Iusurance. 


NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway, New York. 


Accumulated Assets $1,767,133 24 
Income from premiums and interest on investments 
in 








Amount of policies paid to members, families, and creditors, singe 
organized, 


OVER OFZ MILLION DOLLARS! 
Dividends made annually, and being a purely mutual Company 
ALL THE PROFITS go to the assured. 7 : 
Husbands ean insure their lives for the exclusive benefit of their 
Wives and children. 





DE ABBR: Georg 
MELO mente) ALBX RE 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
PLIXY FREEMAN, Actuary. 
GEORGE WILKES wpe’ M-D., } Medical Examiners. 
Excelsior Fire Insurance Company, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 


Office Wo. 130 Broadway, New Work. 





THIS COMPANY Insures Church Property, Buildings of all 
Household Furniture, Merchandise, Vessels in Port, and 
troporty, against loas by fire. 
DIRECTORS: 
Waldo Hutchins, 
Howard C. Cady, 
EXlward Bossange, _—B. Blanco, 
William Ferdon, Alex. Muirhead, 
F. J. Hosford, Chas. J. Morlot. 
Anson Livingston, 
Robert W. Mead, 
Charles Sagory, 


Eugege Plunkett, 
Jacob Little 

A. C. Kingsland, 
Wm. L. Abbott, 
Fred. De Peyster, 
Alfred Plunkett, 
John Garcia, 
Daniel Richards, 
G. W. Burnham, Charlies B. White, 
Johannes Gourd, | Jobn H. Brower,' 
Wm. A. 8. Van Duzer, Henry Quackenboss, 
Robert Hogan, D. Demaray, Jr., 
Hiram Anderson, Thomas Stillman, 
James Turner. 


EUGENE PLUNKETT, President. 
Henry Quacxensoss, Secretary. 


HOME 


Insurance Company of New York. 
Office, 112 & 114 Breadway. 


Cash Capital, One Mition Dollars, 


ASSETS, 1st Jax., 1860,: $1,458,396 29,” 
- LIABILITIES,“ “ 42,580 43,_ 


This Mompany continues ta, 
Insure as, Furniture, 


etc., against loss ar damage 
FIRE, an favoralle terms. + “ 


DIRECTORS: s 
William G. Lambert, I. H. Frothingham, H. A. Hurlbat, 
George C, Collins, Charles A, ley. Josse 
Danford N. Barney, Richard low, 
— panne 
omas Messenger 
William H. Mellen, 
Charles J. Martin, 
Charles B. Hatch, 
B. Watson Bull, 
Homer Morgan, 
Levi P. Stone 
James Humphrey 
Pearce, 


Henry Bruner, 
Felix Astoin, 


John R. Faure, 
Henry Watee, 
Joseph Giles, 
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Fulton Street Meeting—Occasionally it happens 
that a single striking request gives direction and 
tone to the whole subsequent meeting. Such was 
the case on a recent occasion. A request was read 
from ® young man who, in addition to other evil 
practices, had long been a drunkard and found it 
impossible in his own strength to break away from 
the degrading habit. He had often resolved, but 
as often broken his resolution and fallen still lower. 
There was no middle ground for him. He was 
convinced that he must have help from above by 
becoming a Christian, or perish. He was present 

"$n the meeting. After prayer in behalf of this and 
numerous other cases, a middle aged man of re- 
spectable appearance, and evidently of some edu- 
cation, arose and began to say with much feeling 
that he desired to tell his own experience for 
the benefit of the person who had sent the re- 
quest. He belonged in the city, and had for two 
weeks past come regularly to this meeting. He 
could fully sympathize with the feelings which 
had prompted this request, for he had just es- 
caped from a similar thraldom. He had known 
what it was to be a drunkard, a slave to the 
burning, consuming appetite for strong drink. He 
continued : “Some two or three weeks ago I went 
on a fishing excursion, and meta young man on 
the grounds who appeared to be a fisherman, 
in the usual humble circumstances of such. His 
happy face attracted my notice, and I could not 
refrain from looking at him. He took pains to 
show me attentions—how to®bait my hook and 
how to fish. Finally, and by way of the ordinary 
compensation, I took out my flask of liquor and 
offered it to him. He looked. at me with a pecu- 
liar expression, which I shall never forget to my 
dying day, and said, ‘I never drink liquor. His 
manner and tone was so kind and courteous, not- 
withstanding his refusal, that it greatly impressed 
me. I knew he was a Christian, though we had 
not spoken of or even approached the subject. 
Soon I asked him—‘Are you a Christian?’ ‘Yes,’ 
he replied ; ‘and I have asked the Lord Jesus to 
keep me from ever tasting ardent spirits, and I 
have not the least desire to touch it.’ ‘ Well,’ I 
inquired, ‘could he keep me, as well as you? 
*To be sure he could, he answered, ‘if you 

“would put your trust in him, and not in yéaiyself.’ 


“That little incident was like an w it my 
heart. I found no rest. The ne came 
here. I entered into the exercises o eeting 


with some interest. Was there hope for such a 
wretch as I? for I had really given myself up as 
beyond all hope. The assurance of the young fish- 
erman would come up to my mind. I doubted, yet 
by-and-by I believed. I cast myself entirely on 
Jesus Christ. I besought him, despairing of any 
strength of my own, to take the accursed appetite 
away. He has heard my prayer. Now I want to 
say to that young man who cannot be farther gone 
than I was, thet my Saviour will be his Saviour, if 
he will go to him for strength against his evil habits. 
Trust only in him and he will help you to put your 
worst enemy under your feet.” 
As soon as the first speaker had concluded, an- 
other, a middle-aged gentleman of dignified pres- 
gence, arose. He was from a Southern city. He 
desired to tell the despairing young man what 
@hrist had done for him. He had walked in 
the light of his countenance now for two years. 
Before that, said he, “I was a most beastly drunk- 
ard, cast off by my family and friends—even bro- 
thers and sisters disowned me, and were ashamed 
that [bore their name. As for being lost, none 
‘was ever more so, and be out ofhell. I had lost all 
confidence in myself. I had, with tears and most 
solemn vows, resolved in my own strength against 
drinking the intoxicating bowl. But I no sooner 
came where it was, than I fell. And I fell so often, 
that I said,and all said, ‘It’s no use to try any 
more.’ I was given over,and gave myself over to 
perish. In such a case, after a long debauch, I 
found myself alone in a field, on the farm, sobered, 
because no one would trust me for anything. There 
I came to myself. I felt such a sense of sin and 
degradation as never before. I fully realized that 
life and death were set before me. I felt all cast 
down and ruined, and I went to Jesus and toid 
him so, just as I would tell one of you. I told him 
I was a gone case, unless he would now, once for 
-#ll, undertake for me. Ibesought with all my 
jheart that I might be saved from myself. What 
do you think my Saviour didfor me? I declare 
én the 1 wst solemn manner, that Jesus took me at 
my_word,-and I have not drank a drop of any in- 
toxicating’ drink since. And more than this, 
I have had no appetite for strong drink since 
then! Ing teat mercy it was taken away, and I 
have exercis. 4 myself in faithfulness to my sacred 
dedication ev: * Since. I have been importuned to 
return to my ol ‘d haunts, but never shall so much 
as enter at the d: °F, for I know that did a drop 
pass my lips, I sh ould be doomed to the everlast- 
ing burnings which Thave just escaped, as it were, 
by @ hair's breath. i* fully realized that there is a 
hel Now, I would commend that young san 
to Christ alone for hk. ap. He should most of all 
fuse to trust in his ow U resolution, and cling to 
alone. Do not exp: timent, but cast yourself 
Christ. upon him. You are wholly sold to sin, and 
your only redemption is though Christ. He in- 
vites just suck as yo Look at me—two years 
ago I was as younself, only worse t ; Now how happy 
remy femily ! how pee es rca dant 
; . + All is well with me. Iam 
Frving sah sgeambn of Jesus day by day. 0, 
come to Him.” 
a Jewish geBtleman, said. “I ask, 
yon will always remcmber the Jews in 
Penyers. You have 1,0,000 of : them in 
They cannot be without influence. 
edueation. There 
amo.g them. I 


A 
- that 
a ” 


s no lack of means or intelligence f 
thankful that you sometimes pray 1c them, 


the last prayer. I have often wished to 
do you, and why do the ministers pray for the 


Jews 69 little? You should feel under some obli- 
gations to the Jews. I will mention one of the 
best reasons. It is that to them you aro indebted 
for some of your ablest ministers. I could name 
30—and there may be 100 for aught I know—who 
are pastors of churches in this country. I can 


*| name 30 who are preaching with acceptance to 


churches of different denominations. There are 
200 converted Jews in this city. They are your 
fellow workers. This is something to be thankful 
for. If ever the great body of the Jews are con- 


é verted, they must have your sympathies and pray- 


ers. Iam told that this is a prayer meeting and 
not a missionary meeting, and that I should not 


6} urge this subject here. I must urge it. I must 


continue to ask you to pray for the conversion of 


¢| the Jews—then will the fulness of the Gentiles be 


brought in.” 
On the 23d of the present month the Fulton 


6 
Street Meeting will reach the third anniversary of 


its existence as a daily prayer meeting. It will be 
gratifying to most of our readers to know that its 
third year has been more prosperous than the pre- 
ceding one. So great is the pressure for more 
ample accommodations, that the Consistory have 
resolved to give more space to the upper lecture 
room, so as to accommodate from 500 to 600 with 
seats. The room will be newly seated, and made 
attractive. The stairways are to be carried up out- 
side of the building, the present stairs taken away, 
and the space now occupied by them floored over. 
If on account of numbers, it should still be neces- 
sary to occupy the lower lecture room, there will 
be no interruption, by reason of sounds, heard from 
one room in the other. The work for the enlarge- 
ment is already well begun, and is expected to be 
completed in the course of the month. 


THE STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


Messrs. Editors :—Perhaps there are some excel- 
lent people who doubt the propriety and the value 
of the Sabbath School Conventions now holding in 
our country. To such I commend the following tes- 
timony: In the last State Convention in Schenec- 
tady, the closing hours were spent in impromptu 
speeches from the city pastors and others who had 
attended as spectators, and looked for the first time 
on the proceedings of sucha body. A few brief 
extracts from my notes of their remarks may 
show how they regard such occasions. You will 
peceive that they were of different denominations. 

The Rev. Mr. Day, pastor of the Baptist church, 
referred especially to the kind spirit which had 
uniformly prevailed, saying, “ O how much of Chris- 
tian love and sympathy has been manifested in 
each other as well as in the great cause.” 

The Rev. Mr. Seelye, pastor of the First Reformed 
Dutch church, said: “Thesitate not to declare to 
you, brethren of the Convention, that we are to-night 
your debtors and not you ours. We acknowledge 
our obligation to you for the social Christian priv- 
ileges we have enjoyed ; our family circles grew 
brighter at your presence. We also tender our 
acknowledgments to you, brethren, for the instruc- 
tion and benefit we have received from your public 
deliberations. You have left among us no words 
of hasty passion, nor bitter recollections which we 
shall seek to cover over and forget. No word of 
bitterness has been left to rankle in a brother's 
heart ; no reflection left on the cause of Christ. 

“We thank you for that rejuvenating influence 
which we have felt in attending upon the sessions 
of this Convention. You have thus brought us 
back to our early days, and we trust it may lead 
our hearts to retain the spring-light of life when 
our feet are treading the declivities of age. 

“Most heartily must we thank you for the influ- 

ence you will leave behind upon the blessed cause 
of Sabbath schools. The pastors in this city bless 
you for your coming. Our superintendents and 
teachers at work around us, are cheered and 
strengthened by your presence. Our schools will 
be the stronger from this meeting. And brethren 
let me assure you, that if in future years you will 
return to us,—come on this errand and you may 
come again—you will find the latch-string of our 
doors hanging outside, and Christian hearts enough 
within to welcome you.” 
The Rev. Dr. Backus, pastor of the First Presby~ 
terian church, said: “It was with some apprehen- 
sion, I will frankly confess, that I learned that the 
Convention was to be held in our city—not on the 
score of hospitality—but a sort of a dread of Con- 
ventions. I have been most delightfully disap- 
pointed. I rejoice in .the wise and judicious man- 
agement.” He continued: 

“These are God’s children, and these are Christ's 
disciples. I have rejoiced to hear the suggestions ; 
hardly a suggestion has been made, during all the 
Convention, that had nota nucleus of reliance on 
God’s spirit. I rejoice in the object of this Conven- 
tion—to give the children of this great land the 
simple Word of God. I feel that it has been a 
great privilege—a great blessing to have these 
Christian brethren in our place and in our homes: 
I trust your prayers will ever be united with ours 
in this great work.” 

Said the Rev. Dr. Hickok, the President of Union 
College, in connection with a most thrilling speech : 
“ Scarcely any Convention in our land is so im- 
portant as this. I have been deeply interested and 
instructed by the constant and growing interest 
of these meetings—increasing even until the close. 
You have reached not the intellect merely, but you 
have been searching for the heart. 

“T have been somewhat amused, at times, to see 
how many ways there were to arrive at one and 
the same point. One would urge the importance of 
system and organization, and said, ‘ Organize, or- 
ganize ;’ another said, ‘A dead organization was 
of no avail without the Spirit of God;’ another 
would speak of visiting and searching the Scrip- 
tures and prayer, and another still exclaimed: 
‘Wisdom will not die with us.’ Now, in this 
grand process, all these results of the Spirit and 
work are combined. All are necessary and right. 
All hearts have been warm, and scarcely a remark 
has fallen not to the point. Those hearts that have 
been the warmest have been the most eloquent. 
I thank you for myself. This to me has been a 
rich feast. I sincerely thank you for the rich 
instruction which I have received, and I love grate- 
fully to acknowledge it. Impressions have been 
made on my mind of the priceless importance of 
the great Sunday School cause in all our villages 
and counties, to an extent which I had never before 
considered ; of its incalculable value in the for- 
mation of good citizens and good Christians. I 
cannot conceive of a more efficient teacher of the 
Word of God, than that man or woman who faith- 
fully pursues the call of duty, Sabbath after Sab- 
bath, in teaching little children in the Sabbath 
school the Word of Life. I rejoice to tender you 
my thanks for the kind, considerate, respectful, and 
wise course adopted by this Convention.” 

The closing speech was made by the most excel- 
lent President of the Convention, the Hon. Alonzo 
C. Paige, of Schenectady. He said — ° 
“A word is due form from me in response to the 
resolution of thaitks voted vf the Convention. 

“ Courtesy requires me to make my acknowledg- 
ments for that vote. But the Convention will allow 
me to say, that I am infinitely more indebted to it, 


ask| than it is to me. Its members, by creating my 





connection with the Convention, have given me the 


opportunity of listening—or made it my special 
duty to listen—-to the earnest, eloquent, and stirring 
appeals made during its sittings in behalf of the 
Sabbath school, by which I gratefully acknowledge 
that I was instructed, gratified, and edified. 

“TI will further say, and say it with unalloyed 
pleasure, that the discussions in the Convention 
have made upon my mind impressions of the price- 
less importance of the Sabbath school to all our 
great interests—religious, moral, social, and politi- 
cal, that are intensely vivid, and I believe will 
prove to be ineffaceable. : ‘eet 

“We must raise up our children to be good 
Christians and good citizens. The Sabbath school 
is the most potential instrumentality to accomplish 
this object. I cannot conceive of a more efficient 
preacher and teacher of the Word of God than 
that earnest patient man or woman who, Sabbath 
after Sabbath, and day after day, pursues persever- 
ingly his or her toilsome task, in instructing alike 
the children of the poor and of the rich, in the 
saving truths of the Gospel. What class of men 
or women can be found who so faithfully obey the 
Divine injunction, ‘ not slothful in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.’ Let us, then, one and 
all, hold up the hands of the Sabbath school teach- 
er, and give to the Sabbath school the most effect- 
ual pecuniary support.” 

From the varied testimony of these excellent 
men, it will be seen that our Sunday school Con- 
ventions are not held for a display or an excite- 
ment, or merely to have a good time, but that 
earnest Christian men and women come together 
for a high and holy object, to devise ways and 
means to give a Christian education to every neg- 
lected child, to confer together, lay their plans, be- 
seech the blessing of God, and go quietly home to 
their humble fields of labors again. 

These are the objects and fruits of a good Sab- 
bath school Convention. We think our Sabbath 
school men have distinct and definite objects be- 
fore them, and therefore should have the prayers 
and sympathies of all the churches. R. G. P. 

New York, September 8, 1860. 

setae 
LETTER FROM MICHIGAN. 
Katamazoo, Micu., Sept. 3, 1860. 

Messrs. Editors:—In answer to your call for 
facts indicating the condition and prospects of the 
churches, I send you some items from this quarter. 

The Presbyterian house of worship here has re 
cently been enlarged, by the addition of about ten 
feet on each side. This gives us two additional 
rows of slips on the ground floor, which are placed 
at an angle with the other slips, and also galleries. 
The capacity of the house is thus nearly doubled. 
It will now seat 900. The whole is lighted with 
gas from the ceiling above. 

The enlargement has beer made under the super- 
vision of one of the elders of the church, L. H. 
Trask, Esq., to whose taste and skill we are largely 
indebted for this great improvement. As the work 
was begun and carried well forward while we still 
occupied the house, our usual services were sus- 
pended only during five Sabbaths. It was rededi- 
cated on the last Sabbath of August. The house 
was well filled, and nearly all the additional slips 
upon the lower floor have already been taken. 
The Lord has thus greatly prospered us, so far as 
temporal things are concerned. And we feel that 
we have occasion for gratitude also for His reviving 
influences in the Spring, when Christians were 
greatly quickened and several were added to the 
church. But we labor, and pray, and hope, that 
our temporal prosperity and this recent enlarge- 
ment may be more than equalled by vur growth 
and increased efficiency in spiritual things.~ 

The church in Richland, nine miles Nottheast of 
this, has prospered under the care of Rev. Milton 
Bradley, who has been its pastor for several years 
Within the year, they have felt encouraged to 
“arise and build,” and they have now nearly com- 
pleted a new house of worship, which will cost 
about $7,000. They expect to occupy it about the 
first of January. 

We are able to report some progress in the 
Michigan Female Seminary, an educational enter- 
prise on the “South Hadley” or “ Holyoke ” plan, 
which was started here nearly four years ago. 
Very soon after our first effort was made, the “ hard 
times ” came upon us, and our progress has in 
consequence been slow. The foundations were 
laid a year ago. This Summer we are putting up 
the centre buildings, of the following dimensions : 
114 feet by 57, and four stories high. We hope to 
have it covered in the course of next month, and 
to have the school in operation by a year from this 
Fall. The present building will contain a chapel, 
dining hall, recitation rooms, and enough teachers’ 
and students’ rooms to accommodate 60 or 70 
pupils. Two wings are hereafter to be added, 44 
by 120 feet each, the whole affording accommoda- 
tions for 250 students. The Lord prosper this no- 
ble enterprise, and make it for us and for the world 
another fountain of intelligence and piety, like that 
which is so fragrant with the memory of Mary 
Lyon, at South Hadley. 

Our State Insane Asylum, which is located here, 
is now in successful operation, under the admira- 
ble supervision of Dr. Van Deusen, formerly of the 
Utica Asylum. Through some mismanagement 
somewhere among the “ powers that be,” at Lan- 
sing, it has failed to receive in full the liberal ap- 
propriation which was made for it by our last 
Legislature, so that its sphere of usefulness is as 
yet comparatively limited. Some 87 patients, 
however, are now accommodated, and we hope 
that in the course of a year or two, the number 
enjoying the benefit of the institution, will be not 
far from three hundred. Ww. 8. I 

sa Se 

The Street Preaching Ordinance ——A case was de- 
cided on Saturday in the Third District Court, which 
involved the question of the constitutionality of the 
city ordinance against street preaching. A man 
named Falconer was arrested for lecturing on 
temperance in the park, and being taken before the 
Justice, he demanded a trial by jury. The jury 
decided in effect that the ordinance in question 
was in violation of free speech,and that the de- 
fendant must be discharged. 

A Rowdy Rower Routed.—(ie Peter Pogart was 
advertised to row around Manhattan Island last 
Sunday, on a wager of $50. The dailies rebuked 
the impudent scheme, and invoked the interference 
of the Police. Capt.Sloat promptly arranged to 
prevent the scandal ; and the parties to it gave it 
up, and ostponed the performance until Friday. 
All right, it is for such emergencies we have and 
pay roundly for a Police department. little 
more of this activity in Breventing wrong-doing, 
will leave but little to do in punishing evil doers, 
and will secure the respect and confidence of the 
orderly community. 


The Texas Baptist announces the names of the 
following Pedobaptist ministers as having lately 
become Baptists: Rev. J. W. Bullock, Presbyte- 
rian; Rev. Mr. Williams, Methodist; Rev. J. A. 
Doll, Methodist; Rev. Dr. P. McMenmic, Presbyte- 
rian; Rev. J. D. Bemo, Presbyterian; Rev. C. C. 
Showers, Methodist; Rev. J. W. Cova, a Catholic 
priest ; Rev. David Gostelow, Methodist. 

If the extreme drought in Texas has predisposed 
the above-named to this step, we may expect to 
hear of other cases, for the visitation prevailed 





throughout the South during the past Summer. 


Religious, Personal, and Literary. 
— The President of Hayti has concluded a con- 
cordat with the Pope, and the Catholic Church is 
to be placed on a permanent foundation in that 
island. 

— The New Hampshire General Association of 
Congregational ministers, recently in session at 
Claremont, adopted resolutions in favor of the 
Church Anti-slavery societies. 

— Late advices from Sierra Leone report that 
‘the Church Missionary station at Maybell had been 
wantonly destroyed and plundered bya party of 
Kissos, the Missionaries only escaping with their 
lives. 

—John B. Gough, the temperance orator, 
brought with him from Europe four thousand vol- 
umes of select theological works, which he is 
about to present to the church in Boylston, of 
which he is a member, as a permanent pastoral 
library. 

— All the Sabbath schools at Beverly, Mass., 
united in a semi-centennial celebration on Wednes- 
day of last week, which was held in a mammoth 
tent, and in whieh the entire population appeared 
to participate. It is claimed that the first Sabbath 
school in this country was established in Beverly. 


— Some time ago, at the opening of the Lynch- 
burg and Tennessee railroad, a clergyman solemnly 
and slowly read a manuscript prayer, at the conclu- 
sion of which an old negro man, who had been 
resting with one foot on his spade, and his arms on 
the handle, looking intently in the chaplain’s face, 
straightened himself up, and remarked very audi- 
bly : “ Well, I reckon dat’s the first time de Lord’s 
eber been writ to on de subjic ob railroads.” 


— The Philadelphia board of health has deter- 
mined to forbid the occupation of underground 
tenements, and of all the miserable shanties above 
ground which are manifestly unfit for human occu- 
pation. They claim the right to do this because 
their abodes are evidently destructive both to 
health. and morality. Some of the human dens 
found in Philadelphia were quite as foul and 
wretched as those described in sketches of the 
great European cities. 

— At the recent session of the East Genesee 
Conference, Lima, N. Y., Rev. D. D. Buck, in behalf 
of Mrs. Chapin, of Geneva, presented the presiding 
officer, Bishop Morris, with a pair of spectacles 
formerly owned and worn by Bishop Asbury. 
Mrs. Chapin is the same lady who, at the last Gen- 
eral Conference, presented Bishop Asbury’s watch 
to Bishop Morris. 

— The Millerites commenced their religious ser- 
vices in Massachusetts recently. The sect now 
number about fifty thousand in the United States 
and Canadas, and they gather in campmeeting 
from all parts of the country. A portion look for 
the Millennium before the last of March, 1861; 
others are confident that the world will last ten 
years and two months longer, while others still 
predict a universal overthrow in about sixteen 
weeks. 

— The Supreme Court of New York has decided 
that owners of tombs under churches and in church 
yards have an easement in, and not a title to, the 
freehold, and that the remains in such tombs may 
be removed when the altered circumstances of the 
church require their removal, the church corpora- 


fee, and discharge all easements. This decision 
does not apply to what the judge calls “separate 
independent cemeteries,” as Mount Auburn, Wood- 
lawn, &c. ; 
— In 1692 Rev. Increase Mather was presented 
by the Corporation and Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege, over which he presided, with a Diploma of 
Doctor of Divinity. This was the first instance in 
which such a degree was conferred in British 
America. The next was seventy-nine years after- 


Cambridge. 

— The census taker has found a colored man in 
Washington county, Ohio, one hundred and fifteen 
years old. He was purchased at Richmond, Va., 
in 1776, by Blannerhassett’s agent, by whom he was 
conveyed to Blannerhassett’s Island, where he re- 
mained until misfortune overwhelmed his master, 
The old fellow says he recollects that he.“ had 
been gwine to see de gals long time ‘ford de resolu- 
jon war broke out.” 


— It was stated some time ago in the papers that 
the Haytiens had contributed a large sum, va- 
riously stated at from $6,000 to $30,000, for the 
family of John Brown. The family state that they 
have not received a dollar; and an official state- 
ment, just received, gives the amount as $184 50, 
in Haytien currency. As this currency is worth 
about six cents on the dollar, the sum actually re- 
alized seems to be $11 07. No wonder Mrs. Brown 
could not make large loans from this, as she states 
she has been importuned to do. 

— The Minutes of the Jast General Association 
of Congregational churches in Michigan, held at 
Port Huron, furnishes the following statistics of 
that body in that State: There are in the State 
7 district associations, 101 ministers, 130 churches, 
containing 2,755 males and 4,400 females ; total, 
7,254; absent, 673; additions by profession, 466 ; 
by letter, 414 ; total, 880; removed by death, dis- 
mission, and exclusion, 493 ; baptisms, 183 infants 
and 206 adults; Sabbath school scholars, 7,278. 
Ten churches made no reports. These churches 
contain about 350 members. 

— A letter addressed by the Rev. A. H. H. Boyd, 
D.D., of Winchester, Va., to the ministry and 
churches in connection with the “ United Synod ” 
of the Presbyterian Church, states that the Board 
of Visitors to the University of Virginia have de- 
clined, by a small majority, to accede to the prop- 
osition, locating the Theological Seminary under 
the care and patronage of this Synod, at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Dr. Boyd, in his letter, re- 
ports $70,000 as already subscribed, and says 
$100,000 will be required to erect the necessary 
buildings. 

— The Rey. L. H. Beveridge, pastor of the Sixth 
United Presbyterian church, of Philadelphia, died 
suddenly at tue residence of Col. William Cum- 
mins, Kishacoquillas valley, Mifflin county, on the 
22d ult. Mr. Beveridge had just finished his din- 
ner, and when rising from the table, fell dead 
without speaking. Mr. Beveridge was a young 
man of rare attainments, and the editor of the 
Evangelical Repository, and a monthly periodical 
published by the denomination to which he was 
attached. He was the son of Rev. Dr. Beveridge, 
Professor in the United Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary at Xenia, Ohio. 

— Dr. Spring has a distinguished New England 
ancestry. His father, the Rev. Samuel Spring, D.D., 
was a chaplain in the American army in the early 
part of the revolutinary war, and was afterwards 
pastor of the North church, Newburyport. His 
mother was a daughter of the famous Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Hopkins, of Hadley, and grand-daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Hopkins of West Springfield. The 
New York divine, in the length of his pastorate 
follows in the footsteps of his family. His father’s 
ministry to one people extended through forty- 
seven years; his grandfather's reached fifty-six 





Father Chiniquy’s Colony—Mr. C. A. Spring, who 
has been laboring in behalf of the Colony of St. 
Anne, writes thus curiously of what has come un- 
der his observation. His letter in the Expositor is 
dated Mantino, Aug. 24th: 


Four months at St. Anne has been to me a life- 
time in miniature, in what I have seen of reigning 
grace and reigning sin. I could not if I would 
tell of the Lord’s work, crowded in the richest ex- 
perience of his goodness and mercy into these 120 
mornings and evenings, and Sabbaths, and I would 
not if I could tell but the moiety of his works 
here, who came for no good into that gathering of 
the sons of God, when they came to “ present them- 
selves before the Lord.” If one wants to know 
what a right down spiritual fever and ague is, let 
him sojourn a season at St. Anne. He will be sure 
to “catch it.” It takes one strangely. When the 


singing “Surely this is the gate of heaven,” and 
that sweet mountain top melody, “It is good to be 
here.” Anon the scene changes. Views of Rome 
and Jesuitism, Satan and the Scarlet one, dance 
before him. The sinner fit seizes him, and with 
chattering teeth and a heart like ice, he roars out 
in his agony, and in his haste, “all men are liars.” 
“ Her ways are ways of death, and her steps take 
hold on hell.” 

full faith, or rank infidelity. If one lives through 


“keep in any climate.” 
And so does the work of the devil. 


truly wonderful. “Come and see.” 


telligence concerning the French emigrant scheme 


of the missionary work at that point on the coast. 
We are permitted to give the following extracts : 


his ship. 


season. 


evening meetings in the towns. 


who dwell in these dark heathen wilds. 


of Rev. Wm. C. Van Meeter. 


been received. Food, clothes, instruction, work 
and homes are provided as far as possible. 
daily average attendance is about 175. 





wards, in the case of Rev. Nathaniel Appleton, of | 


land money. But these wants have been supplied 
' most liberally and promptly. The Mission owes not 
| a dollar. 

On last Saturday about 1500 garments, 400 to 
apples, potatoes, beans, pork, and $134 in cash, 
were received from the friends in Johnstown, Kings- 
town, and Gloversville. 

In a few days Mr. Van Meeter starts West with 
his 26th company of children, and then returns to 
seek among farmers and produce dealers, the hun- 
; dreds of bushels of apples, potatoes, beans, and 
' other kinds of food for his “family” during the 
Winter. 

Episcopacy Deposing Methodism—_ We learn from 
| the Presbyterian Herald that on the 13th of July, 
i Bishop Smith, of Louisville, formally deposed Rev. 
; Thos. N. Ralston, D.D., from the ministry—he hay- 
| ing returned to the Methodist Church, which, some 
three years since, he left for the Episcopal Church. 
This procedure is, of course, on the ground that 
the Methodist Church is not a Church of Christ. 
Some years since Bishop Smith made a formal 
proposition to the Methodist Conference of Ken- 
tucky, to go over to the Episcopal Church. We 
presume he has some way of defending his con- 
sistency. Dr. Ralston was reordained, we under- 
, stand, when he entered the EpiscopalChurch. His 
deposition, it is to be supposed, leaves him where 
he was before he became an Episcopal minister 
viz: with his Methodist ordination ! 


Institute of Fine Arts—Mr. W. H. Derby is erect- 
ing an Institute of Fine Arts, at 625 Broadway, 
which promises to be a valuable addition internal- 
ly and externally to the artistic attractions of our 
city. The front of the building will combine very 
rich architecture by Mr. J. R. Hamilton, with su- 
perb specimens of sculpture by Messrs. Reshner 
and Sexton. There are to be six statues of eminent 
sculptors and painters, in niches, disposed between 
the windows on the third, fourth, and fifth floors. 
There will be also three female figures emblematic 
of architecture, painting, and sculpture, with other 
sculptural works. The building will cost about 
$50,000. The art gallery will be 25 feet high. 
The upper stories will be partitioned off in artists’ 
studios. Mr. Derby’s agent is travelling in Eu- 
rope buying the best works of art he can procure. 

The National Era Newspaper.—Mrs. Bailey has 
written a letter to the subscribers of the National 
Era, informing them of its permanent suspension, 
and containing the following discouraging words: 
“Tam unable either to continue the publication of 

he Era, refund the money due to the subscribers, 
or supply them with another paper.” 

Departure of Missionaries—Rev. Henry Martyn 
Bridgman, of Northampton, Mass., embarked at 
Boston, September Ist, with his wife, in the barque 
Gemsbok, Capt. Mayo, for South Africa. He is to 
join the mission of the A. B. C. F. M. among the 
Zulus. Tho usual religious services were conduct- 
ed by Rev. J. R. Worcester. : 

— Not long since a gentleman, accompanied by 
his wife, had been stopping at one of the principal 
hotels of Saratoga. Before retiring one evening, 
he requested the landlord to make out his bill, 
stating that he intended to leave on the early morn- 
ing train. That night, shortly after he retired, 
deep groans were heard proceeding from his room; 
and, upon inquiry as to the cause, the wife stated 
that her husband was suffering from an unusually 
severe attack of asthma. In about an hour he was 
a corpse, and at three o’clock the next morning he 
was taken from his room and removed from the 
house. He was conveyed away on the early train; 
but, little did he expect, when cheerfully convers_ 
ing with the landlord in regard to taking that very 
train, that he would go in shroud and coffin. There 
were not probably a dozen persons in the house 
who knew of this melancholy circumstance. Some 
excuse was made by the landlord that night for dis- 
pensing with the dance ; but no mention was made 








years, and his great-grandfather died in the thirty 
sixth year of his ministry. 


of the true cause. 


“fever fit is on,” the subject wanders up and down | N 


It is strange soil that at St. Anne. It grows 
his seasoning, and “ becomes acclimated,” he will 


To drop hyperbole, and all illustrations. The 
work of grace among this people lives to-day, 
greener, fresher, and more promising than ever. 
The meetings 
on the Sabbath, and on evenings during the week, 
are better than ever attended, and the absorbing 
interest with which the Gospel is listened to, is 


The French Slave Trade to be Discontinued in West 
Africa.—A letter from Rev. Albert Bushnell, dated 
Gaboon, May 17, 1860, communicates cheering in- 


or the slave trade in disguise, and the prospects 


The French commander-in-chief has returned re- 
cently to the river, and I paid him a visit on board 
He expressed friendly feelings towards 
us, and kindly offered any assistance it might be 
in his power to afford. There is a French emigrant 
ship loading in the river, but it does not affect us 
as seriously as the traffic did last year, and we 
learn with pleasure that the Government has prom- 
ised to discontinue the business after the present 
Our relations with the authorities in the 
river have never been more pleasant, and I do not 
anticipate any hindrance to our labors from this 
source. The influence of commerce upon the peo- 
ple is demoralizing, and intemperance is ruining 
many, but we are able to rescue a few from its fa- 
tal vortex. Our congregations are large and at- 
tentive, and we are particularly encouraged by our 
Our efforts to en- 
list several of our young men in public speaking 
are developing native talents which we did not 
suppose they possessed, and encourages us to 
hope that we may yet have at least one or two na- 
tive preachers to assist us in the work of offering 
the Gospel to the millions of benighted Ethiopians 


Fourth Ward Mission.— Winson G. Hunt, President. 
On the 5th of December this “Home for Little 
Wanderers ” was opened under the superintendence 
Since that time more 
than 680 children from 16 different nations have 


The 
The 
most sanguine friends never anticipated such 
tion having the right to sell the soil in absolute , success—such a demand for laborers, food, clothes, 


500 pairs buckskin gloves and mittens, a lot of 


The Rev. Dr. Fairchild having resigned the 
Secretaryship of the American ond Portion Chris- 
tian Union, and accepted the call of the First Pres- 
byterian church of Montgomery, Orange coun’ 
N.Y. (where he was formerly settled), desires 
conneenenye and friends to address him at that 
place. 


Samuel J. White wishes his correspondents to 
= ag him at Butternuts, Oisego county, New 
ork. 


Rev. Alexander D. Moore, of Washington City, 
son of Captain W. W. Moore, of the National Inteb- 
ligencer, who has supplied the pulpit of the Rev. 
r. Carothers’ church, during his illness, has been 
Unanimously elected pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Dauphin, Pa., and has accepted the call. 


Mr. Elijah C. Baldwin, late of Uni minary 
ew York, was ordained pastor of the pea in 
Bethel, Connecticut, by the Fairfield East Congo- 
ciation, on Wednesday, September 5th. The ser- 
— was by Rey. Dr. Brace, of Milford. The 
charge to the pastor was given by Rev. Dr. Seelye 
of Albany, and the right hand of fellowship 
Rey. Matson M. Smith, of Bridgeport. Bethel is 4 
place charmingly situated, environed by hills of 
oe pene 3 “rg this church, founded in the year 
4 ‘aised up nin ini 
whom are the Rev. Dr. Seelye eee presen 


. bovementione 
Rev. Professor Juliu H 3 
lege, and the distin 8 H.Seelye, of Amherst Col- 


i ished Vice-president of Uni 
College, Dr. Hicko o bis elie Be 
said of many other Raaaee eter oe 
The installation of Rev. Arthur T. Pi 
~ ae ae ef the Congregational’ church 
»N. 1., was held at t 
Wednesday evening, the 5th inst. pales Yam 
ang 4 eee Ee tare reading of Scripture 
Kev. F. F. Ford. ter singing, Rev. 
pc oe bn University of Rend York 
© audience 
most solemn sermon from Backiel ii Orig. He 
considered: 1. The nature of the message with 
which the preacher is entrusted. 2. The authority 
>| on which he speaks. 3. Hig responsibility. 4. The 
responsibility of his hearer. Rev. Mr. Johnson 
.| of Chenango Forks, followed with the installin . 
prayer, and the moderator, Mr. Hayward, with the 
charge to the pastor. The choir sung “ How beau- 
tiful upon the mountains,” and Mr. Orton. of Greene 
gave the right hand of fellowship. Rev. Thomas 
K. Beecher, of Elmira, gave a charge to the people 
which will be remembered. He bade them, first 
to trust their pastor, receiving him as the servant 
of God, and giving him full freedom in his work. 
Secondly, not to intermeddle with or disturb his 
—< sen cnet Pane to be living epistles of 
e preached,soas to gi i 
of the truth of his theories. sihilaiiNatilasinel 
_ Mr. Tyler, of Poughkeepsie, offered the conclud- 
ing prayer, and after the benediction by the pastor, 


the large assembly dispersed, evidenti i 
and it is hoped, profited. iit _— ‘ 


Presbyterian (0. S.)—Rev. Dr. Kirkpatrick, 0 
Charleston, S. C’, has been invited to ps the 
pulpit of the Fifth avenue church, the late Dr. 
Alexander's, for a season, and has already com- 
menced his labors.—Rev. Dr. J. N. Waddell, it 
is announced, will decline the Presidency of Da- 
vidson College, and Dr. Lacy will remain in that 
position for the present——The Trustees of Oak- 
land College, Mississippi, have raised the salary of 
the President, Rev. William L. Breckinridge, D.D., 
from $3,000, to $4,000——The Rev. Dr. Phillips’ 
church (First Presbyterian of this city) during last 
year contributed to benevolent objects $52,961. 
The items are as follows: Domestic Missions, 

5,765; Foreign Missions, $20,000; Education, 
$7,323 ; Publication, $4,400; Church Extension, 
$4,310; Presbyterial, $163; Miscllaneous, $10,- 
,} 000. And probably contributions. to the amount 
of $10,000 were made to various objects by mem- 
bers of the congregation. 


Congregational——The_ Rex: 40e1 McEwen, D.D., 
died at his residence in New London, Conn., on 
Friday morning last, at the advanced age of 80 
years. He had been the pastor of the First Con- 
gregational church of that city for more than half 
a century, but during the last few years had been 
assisted by a colleague. He wag a classmate at 
Yale College of John C. Calhoun, and his successful 
competitor for the Valedictory. 


New Church in Richland, Ill—Rev. Cyrus L. 
Watson writes the following pleasing account of 
the completion of a new house of worship, and of 
the large-hearted liberality and self-sacrifice of one 
or two of his members in assisting to pay for it, to 
the last Home Missionary : 

That which has afforded us the greatest encour- 
agement, has been the completion of a very neat 
and comfortable house of worship, which is just 
finished, and is to be paid for to-day. It is in the 
English cottage style of architecture, 32 by 60 feet 
in size. The building is embowered in a beautiful 
grove of locusts, elms, and maples, on an eminence 
in the prairie, and makes a fine appearancs as ap- 
proached from any quarter. It is designed to seat 
275 persons, and by lining the aisles with benches, 
may be made to accommodate five hundred. It has 
cost some $3,300 to $3,400. Half of the entire 
sum has been contributed by one man—he only in 
moderate circumstances—for this region. He is a 
Vermonter, a physician, still in practice, though 
eighty years of age. How he was to raise so large 
a sum in a time of pecuniary pressure, was a ques- 
tion in the minds of many. But when the time of 
payment drew near, he sold a portion of his farm, 
at a considerable sacrifice, and met the exigency. 
A brother of his, who has passed considerably be- 
yond his three-score years and ten, raised five hun- 
dred dollars of the other half in a similar way. 
Others, of their poverty, have also “contributed 
liberally. The building has been paid for bya 
feeble, but large-hearted church and people, with- 
out soliciting even a copper from abroad. By so 
noble a sacrifice unto the Lord, I have felt en- 
couraged. The liberal soul shall be made fat, and 
they who honor God have the promise that they 
shall be honored by Him. 

Jewish.—An interesting event, the consecration 
of a new Jewish synagogue, took place in this city 
yesterday. The edifice is a fine one, standing in a 
fashionable portion of the city, being situated 
in Nineteenth street, one door West of Fifth 
avenue. We learn from the inscription stone 
placed in a prominent part of the structure, that 
it is “ erected by the trustees of this congregation 
to the memory of Abraham Touro, whose practical 
efforts to cherish the religion of his fathers were 
only equalled by his munificence, which showered 
its blessing without sectional distinction.” The 
congregation about to settle in this new place of 
worship is known as the “Shearith Israel,” being 
that portion of Israelites bearing the appellation 
of Portuguese Jews. Itis believed to be one of 
the oldest congregations settled in this country. 
It numbers among its members some of the most 
wealthy citizens and merchants of this city. The 
first settlement of Jews in the city of New York is 
supposed to have been about the year 1650, or 
5410 of the Jewish calendar. The first minutes of 
congregational affairs now in the possession of the 
“ Shearith Israel,” written in Spanish and English, 
dates back as far as 1728. Before the erection of 
a xoyeles place of worship prayers were read in 
an old frame building in Mill street, in the First 
ward, and the first synagogue was built in 1729, 
near that location. This place was taken down and 
rebuilt on the same site in 1817. In the Spring of 
1833, the property of Mill and Beaver streets was 
sold, and the materials of the old synagogue hay- 
ing been reserved, were used, as far as practicable, 
in the erection of the present place of worship in . 
Crosby street, which was consecrated in the year 
1834. The congregation have worshipped in the 
last named place ever since, and will only leave it 
this week for the building in Fifth avenue. 


Miscellaneous.—A new Episcopal, and also a new 
Baptist church, have recently been dedicated in 
Brooklyn.——tThe United Presbyterian congrega- 
tion of Baltimore has obtained a lot in that city, at 
a cost of $8,000, and is engaged in erecting there- 
on a church edifice at a cost of about $12,000.—— 
We see by the Christian Mirror, of Portland, that 
Rev. J. C. Fletcher, of Newburyport, Mass., returns 
to Brazil in the month of February next. Mr. 
Fletcher will be absent for a year, and,will travel 
extensively through an empire which is daily be- 
coming more important in its progress. and stabil- 
ity——On the 29th of July last, at New Hope 
church, Williamson county, Tenn., the Presbytery 
of North Alabama ordained Mr. J. B. Chapman as 
an Evangelist. Rev. Robert Hardin, D.D., preach- 
ed the sermon from Eph. iii. 8-14, and presided— 
Rev. William E. Caldwell proposed the constitu- 
tional questions, and offered the ordaining ‘prayer, 
and the Rey. M. M. Marshall, D.D., delivered the 
charge to the Evangelist——-The Rev. James A. 
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Healey, of the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, Boston, 
nee tere farts Jerticn of Oe pence & 
Mass. vernor Banks.— 

county of Belk Mat, by Gov of Universalists 
‘was rec in session at Hartford. A resolution 
Me as | requesting each minister to deliver at 
_ least one discourse a month in some waste place 
inity, for the ion of the faith—— 
who lately went to Kansas as a 

missionary agent, is about to relinquish 


ae for the Law again—the third time he has 
made the same change. 


——————_— 
FOREIGN SUMMARY. 

Advices are to the 30th of August. 

The Paris Moniteur publishes the speech of the 
Emperor in reply,to the address from the Chamber 
of Commerce of Lyons. His majesty said : 

I thank you for the manner in which you appre- 
ciate my ‘efforts to augment the prosperity of 

France. Solely occupied with the general inter- 
ests of the country, I scorn all that can offer an ob- 
—e their development. Therefore, the unjust 

i excited beyond the frontier, as well as the 

alarms of selfish interests at home, 


me insensible. Nothing will make me deviate 


from the of moderation and justice which I 
have to this day pursued,and which maintains 
France at that degree of grandeur and | sp oo 
which Providence has assigned her in the world. 
Give yourselves up, therefore, with confidence to 
works of destinies are in our hands. 
France gives in Europe the impulse of all great 

ideas. She bows not before the in- 
fluence of evil ones but when she is degenerating, 
and I believe that with God’s assistance she shall 
not degenerate under-my dynasty. 

England.—The London Times improves the op- 
portunity of the cordial reception given to the 
Princeof Wales in America to read a lecture on the 
advantages of Royalty. In reference to the enlist- 
ments in progress in England for Garibaldi’s army, 
an interesting conversation took place recently in 
the House of Commons. An Irish member, inter- 
ested in behalf of the Pope, called attention ef the 
Government to the violation of the neutrality laws. 
Lord Palmerston replied, that it was impossible to 
execute them against volunteers ; that when en- 
listments were made in Ireland for the service of 
the Pope, the interference of the Government was 
thwarted by the pretence of the recruits that they 
were going to work on the Pope's railroads ; and 
that Garibaldi’s men would doubtless claim to be 
going over to Sicily to see how Mount Aitna was 
eoming on, which they might very well do without 
violating the laws of nations. 

The British Parliament was prorogued on the 
28th. The Queen, in her parting speech, read by 
the Lord Chancellor, says that the relations of the 
Government with Foreign Powers are satisfactory, 
and believes that so long as the Italians are left to 
settle their own difficulties, the general peace of 
Europe will not be disturbed. She laments the 
late atrocities in Syria, and expresses her willing- 
ness cheerfully to coéperate with the other Powers 
in assisting the Sultan of Turkey to reéstablish 
order. She regrets the failure of negotiations with 
China, and says that the provisions of the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin will be enforced. She closes with an 
expression of her satisfaction of the manner in 
which the Prince of Wales has been received in 
the North American Provinces. 

The ‘Great Eastern’ made a quick trip to Milford 
Haven—nine days and four hours. It is said that 
she will again start for New York on the 17th Oct. 


Italy—Latest dispatches from the scene of the 
Italian Revolution report that the Royalists had 
again been defeated in Calabria. Particulars are 
wanting. A»report was current at Paris that the 
King of Naples had taken refuge on board a man-of- 
war, but it needs confirmation. Another report 
states that the Pope had expressed his willingness 
to agree to the Italian Confederation, but this, too, 
needs verifying. A telegram dated Messina, Au- 
gust 24, says that the two Neapolitan brigades of 
Melendiza and Brigadette have surrendered at dis- 
cretion. We are master of their arms, artillery, 
horses and materials of war and of the Fort of Bizzo. 
An official dispatch from Naples, dated at half-past 
four, Friday evening, says: “The troops that are 
defending Reggio retreated after a vigorous agm- 
bat, into the fort which is in course of construction, 
and cannot long hold out. An obstinate combat 
then ensued with Briganti’s brigade, occupying 
Piale. The engagement commenced again this 
morning at four oc’lock. Accownts from Turin 
mention that a band containing 450 volunteers ar- 
rived at Genoa at midnight of the 23d from Parma. 
Piedmontese soldiers were in waiting at the station 
and made them retrace their steps. 

Syria. Advices from Smyrna of the 12th, state 
that the Turkish steam corvette Jsmir had put into 
that port on the previous day, on her way from the 
coast of Syria to Constantinople, having on board 
Kurschid Pasha, ex-Governor of Beirut, whom 
Fuad Pasha, after a minute investigation, had found 
guilty of high treason. 

A Trieste telegram of the 24th says, letters from 
Ragusa speak of a sanguinary collision at Gasko in 
the Herzegovina. The Mussulmans attacked the 
Christians and massacred even women and children. 
The authorities were unable to prevent it. 

The Sultan, in authorizing his ambassador at 
Paris to sign the protocol of the 3d inst., which is 
to be converted into a convention, imposed the 
condition that the protocol should contain nothing 
that might involve the idea of foreign intervention 
in the interior affairs of Turkey. 

China—Dates are Hong Kong to July 7, Shanghae, 
June 28. The rebels are still in the ascendant, ac- 
cording to last advices from Shanghae ; and there 
was no trade whatever at that port. Some mis- 
sionaries paid the rebels a visit, and were well re- 
ceived, and it was ascertained that they belonged 
to the Taiping body. The allies had sent a body 
of men a short distance into the country to ascer- 
tain if the rebels were in that vicinity. Ho-kwei- 
tsing had been degraded, and ordered to Pekin a 
prisoner, for the loss of Soochow. The Mandarins 
had prohibited the people from supplying the Eng- 
lish and French forces with. provisions, and a large 
number of people had proceeded inland, to be out 
of the way. Some junks that had been seized for 
commissiariat purposes were deserted by the crews, 
and the junks left in our hands. 


Mexico—The defeat of Miramon at Lagons, on 
the 10th of August, by the liberal forces under 
Degollado, is confirmed. The fight is represented 
as obstinate, having lasted five days. Finally, Mi- 
ramon was obliged to fly with his cavalry, leaving 
his artillery and prisoners in the hands of Degol- 
lado. The liberals suffered severely. Gen. Urago 
had escaped and joined his former command under 
Ogazon, who was investing Guadalajare, where 
Woll still holds out. The liberals, to the number 
of 18,000 men, were concentrating with the inten- 
tion of marching on the capital. The clergy re- 
fuse the oath of allegiance to the consiiitition of 
1858, and were leaving the country. Churches are 
shut up in all directions. On the other hand, Du- 
rango has been retaken from the liberals by Cagen, 
whe repeated his frightful atrocities in that unfor- 
tunate town. It is.said that the revolutionists in 
New Leon are aided by money and arms from 

erchants in Tamaulipas. On Gov. Vidaurri’s re- 
turn to Monterey he levied a tax on foreign mer- 

ts, giving them five days to pay or leave the 
“They chose the latter alternative. In Chi- 
the Church party have been successful, 


~~ 


having deposed the liberal Governor and other, 
executive officers, while in Sonora affairs at last 
accounts were rapidly approaching a crisis. 
Throughout Northern Mexico, owing to the politi- 
cal disturbances, business was entirely neglected. 
The prospect of a war with Spain was causing 
uneasiness. Cholera has broken out at Victoria. 
Mexico is the Italy of the Western Hemisphere ! 


— Father Beeson, the Indian enthusiast on be- 
half of the Indians, has been holding a convention 
at Providence, and considering what a hackneyed 
subject he had to talk about, attracted some atten- 
tion. The audience was large, strong resolutions 
against parties who abuse the Indians were adopt- 
ed, and addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Stow of 
Bristol (the President), Rev. E. M. Stone, Father 
Beeson himself, Rev. Dr. Leavitt, Rev. Mr. Curtis 
of Plymouth, Rev. C. H. Fay, Rev. T. C. Jamieson, 
and Bishop Clarke of: Providence. Father Beeson 
made a pathetic and moving appeal for means to 
carry forward his enterprise for ameliorating the 
condition of the Indian ; but there is as yet no re- 
port as to his success in collecting contributions. 


Child Frightened to Death_—The Elkhart County 
(Ind.) Times says that a little son of D. D. Mc- 
Knight, living near Middlebury, aged about nine 
years, was frightened to death a few days ago, 
while gathering berries with another little boy. 
The owner of the premises seeing them, threatened 
to shoot them, and set a dog on them, and so scared 
the little fellows that they ran home, a consider- 
able distance, when little McKnight was found to 
be insane with terror, fancying that he had been 
shot at, and that a dog was after him, and remain- 
ed delirious a few days, when he died. 

Mexico Willing to Receive Light—-We learn that 
the Rev. Mr. Thompson, agent of the American 
Bible Society, has recently made an excursion into 
Mexico, as far as the city of Monterey, and that he 
met with a cordial reception in his work of circu- 
lating the Scriptures. We understand that he 
found the way open for preaching the Gospel and 
building churches. Should not the attention of 
the Evangelical Churches be directed to the occu- 
pancy of Northern Mexico ?——Pihil. Christfain Ob- 
server. 

Sharks.—Our harbor has of late enjoyed a visita- 
tion of these water tigers. They are particularly 
fond of tit-bits which fall into the East River from 
Fulton Market, and the fishermen in that neighbor- 
hood have fine fun in catching the greedy fellows. 
Six were caught on one day last week and three 
on the next. The largest measured nine feet in 
length. 

Walker the notorious filibuster has been routed 
by the British authorities from Truxillo, in Hondu- 
ras. It will be recollected that he took this place 
at the head of a band of 110 followers, about one 
month ago, killing about a dozen of the soldiers 
who defended it. Itis time his military career was 
brought to a close. 


Mlarriages. 

In Auburn, on Sept 6th, by Rev. Milton Waldo, 
assisted by Rev. Charles Hawley, Rev. Herrick 
Jounson of Troy, and Miss Carnarrse S., daughter 
of J. H. Hardenbergh, Esq., of the former place. 

In Yonkers, on Monday, Sept. 10th, by the Rev. 
Rollin A. Sawyer, Hon. Jonn A. UnpERwoop and 
Miss Rose Aspa Peatr, daughter of Rembrandt 
Peale of Philadelphia. 

In the Presbyterian church, Cornwall, N. Y., on 
the 6th inst., by Rev. L. P. Ledoux, Mr. Rozerr C. 
Sreeve of New York city, and Miss Mary A. Hovs- 
ton of Cornwall. 
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Deaths. 


In Binghamton, N. Y., on Monday, September 
3d, Ricuarp Erskine, only son of Richard and 
Sarah Ely, aged one year and two months. 

In North Chili, N. Y., Aug. 5th, Cuartes B. How- 
ELL, aged 39 years. He left a wife and children, bro- 
thers, sisters, and many friends to mourn the loss 
of a kind husband, indulgent father, affectionate 
brother, kind neighbor, om | warm friend. 

On Friday, Sept. 7th, Gzorce Linen, in the 55th 
year Of his age. 

In Geneva, Aug. 25th, at the Water Cure, GzorcE 
Merei1, aged 54 years. 

In Phelps, Aug. 26th, Cuzster Wesster, formerly 
of Greene county, aged 69 years. 





Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD.—The Annual 
Meeting of the Amorican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, will be held on eee ha ng ig Temple, Boston, on the 2d of 
October, (Tuesday) at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

Dorpaase ona 1 Seotany Mombers, and other friends of tho 
Board, proposing to attend its sessions, are requested to send their 
names and postofiice address, without delay, to Henry Epwarps, 

., Boston, Those who comply with this request, will receive 

letters of introduction to families that will be ready to receive 

day of the meeting. 
so ites of Arrang 4 ts cannot promise to make pro- 
vision for persons who shall fail to signify their intentions by the 

mber. : 
eee ill be made to obtain a reduction of fare by railroads 
and steamboats ; and the result will be published as soon 2s prac- 
ticable. 
- Herry Epwakps, 
Mosgs H. Dar, 
Lorine Loraror, 
J.C. 











ARTHUR W. Turrs, 
PHILO SANFORD, 
AARON KIMBALL, 
ALVAN SIMONDS, 
Tuomas D. DEMOND, 
ARTHUR MERRILL, 
Joun FIELD, 

James H. Goopricn, 








LEBANON AND THE SYRIANS.—Rev. Dr. Thompson will de- 
liver at the Broadway Tabernacle, next Sabbath evening, a dis- 
course upon ‘‘ The Social and Religious Bearings of the Massacre in 
Lebanon,’’ with a plea for the suffering survivors, for whose relief 
a contribution will be taken. Services to commence at half past 
7 o'clock. 





SYNOD OF ALBANY.—The next annual meeting of this body is 
to be held at Greenbush, commencing on the second Tuesday (9th) 
of October, at 7 o’clock P. M. 

A. BOARDMAN LAMBERT, State1 Clerk. 

Salem, Sept. 10th, 1860. 





SYNOD OF WEST PENNSYLVANIA.—The annual meeting 
will be held at Meadville, on the fourth Friday of September, at 
7 o’clock, P. M G. A. LYON, Stated Clerk. 





SYNOD OF ONONDAGA.—The next annual meeting of the Synod 
of Onondaga will be held in the Second church of Auburn, Tuesday, 


Oct. Oth, at 7 o’clock P. M. 
LEWIS H. REID, Stated Clerk. 
SYNOD OF MISSOGRI.—The next annual necting of this body is 
to be held at [1 Grange, Mo., commencing on Thursday , Septomber 
27th, 1860, at 7'; P. M. HENRY A. NELSON, Stated Clerk, 
St. Louis, August 27, 1860. 


oe — 


THE SYNOD OF UTICA will hold its annual meeting at Mexico, 
the second Tuosday (9th) of as. en sermon at 7 P. M. 
| dis by Rev. J. Wau oO! top. 
crag agaist ind W.E’ KNOX, Biated Clerk. 





THE SYNOD OF GENEVA will meet, at Waterloo, the last Tues- 
p September, at 2 o’clock P. M. 
oe B. M. GOLDSMITH, Stated Clerk. 
Benton, August 30th, 1860. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF COLUMBIA a meet at Canaan Centre 
sday . 18th, at 10 o’clock A. M. 
eee ee W. 8. LEAVITT, Stated Clerk. 








THE PRESBYTERY OF ALTON will meet at Pana, on Saturday, 
o'clock P. M. 
oe. em 8 C. H. TAYLOR, Stated Clerk. 





THE PRESBYTERY OF TIOGA stands adjeurned to meet in 

wark the fourth Tuesday of September (24th inst.), at 

Serceck PM 7%. H HALL, Sate Clerk. 
Owego, Sept. 10, 1860. 


ox 





‘THE PRESBYTERY OF KEOKUK will meet at Montrose, en Tues- 
September, at 73¢ P. M. 
ay ame ee § BEAMAN, Stated Clerk. 


THE 'Y OF HUDSON will hold its next stated mect- 
mg in Chester, on the third Tuesday of September, at 2 o’clock 
P.M. 0. M. J 
New Hampton, August 30th, 1860. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF IOWA CITY will meet at the ca’l of the 
the session of Synod, which opens at Keokuk 
Churches in for apportionments 











Business Notices. 
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BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


These SELF-CLEANING, SELF-PACKING, and GAS-TIGHT FUR- 
NACES have been thoroughly tested for six years, and have 
proved tbe most durable, economical, and popular FURNACES in 
use, as those will acknowledge who have given them a trial. 


Boynton’s Portable Heater 


has also given very general satisfaction for the last eight years. 
Call and examine these Furnaces, or send for circulars with refer- 


ences. 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CU., 
No. 260 Canal street, New York. 


Coal-0il Lamp Without a Chimney. 
PATENT RIGHTS FOR SALE. 


The attention of Lamp Manufacturers, Coal-Oil and Petroleum 
Refiners, and the public generally, is called to the 


ACAMINE LAMP, 


Which will be on exhibition at the office of the undersigned until 
further notice, between the hours of 10 A. M. and 12 M., daily. 


The Acamine Lamp burns Kerosene, Coal, Carbon, and the Hy- 
dro-Carbon Oils, &c., 


Without Chimney, Smoke, Smell, 


or any of the objections hitherto supposed insurmountable. 

It gives a brilliant light, nearly resembling gas, and a very per- 
sistent flame ; is portable, easily managed (has no machinery), 
entirely safe, and can be manufactured of any required size. The 
advantage of such a Lamp will be self-evident to every consumer 
of Coal-Oil. 

This Lamp is the invention of W. H. Racey, Esq., of East Flori- 
da, and the security to the samo being guaranteed to him as the 
Patentee and owner of several patents, and many hundred regis- 
trations in Europe and America completely covering the invention, 


the 
PATENT RIGHTS 


for the latter are now offered for sale. 

To parties desirous of securing the control of this invention for 
the whole United States, the expediency is suggested of a prompt, 
liberal, and direct application, as its exhibition will only take place 
—as thus far determined—in the city of New York, and that for 
only a limited period, the patentee, in the event of a speedy and 
satisfactory negotiation not taking place, having made arrange- 
ments for its disposal in another form. Parties wishing to nego- 
tiate for the same will please apply to 








HORATIO EAGLE, 
No. 254 Canal street, near Broadway, New York. 

For Circulars address as above. 

To Dyspeptics.—Soda, Magnesia, and all Alkalies, either af- 
ford but temporary relief, or confirm the disease into a chronic 
affection. The Oxygenated Bitters immediately relieve and perma- 
nently cure all forms of Dyspepsia, and stomach difficulties. 


itcheners and Ranges. 


The AMERICAN SAND-OVEN KITCHENER, a new and splendid 
Range, just completed, combining more useful improvements than 
any other range in the country. Also the IMPROVED MORNING 
STAR RANGE, suited for wood or coal, and the PIERCE RANGE, 


for sale by 
RiCHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
No. 260 Canal street, New York. 





ncenenesmentanentinetgpsnnatiantienaligig ee 


NEVER-FAILING FRUIT JAR. 


The new Self-Testing Fruit Jar is the simplest and most effectual 
Fruit Jar in use. Warranted Air-Tight. 

Persons heretofore unsuccessful in keeping Fruit for Winter use, 
are invited to give these new Jars a trial. 

E. P. TORREY, 9 Platt street. 

Trade supplied on liberal terms. 

The Good Time Coming. 

The good time, so often spoken of as ‘‘ coming,’’ will be when 
everybody enjoys health, wealth, and prosperity ; the first re- 
quisite of which is health, to secure which pure and wholesome 
food is necessary. Tho bread used should not be mixed with im- 
pure Saleratus like the numerous compounds with which our mar- 
kets are flooded. James Pyie’s Drereric Sarerates is the only ar- 
ticle of the kind that is perfectly pure and wholesome. Depot, 345 
Washington street, New York. 





Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain Killer is deservedly the 
most popular family medicine known ; no other remedy has been 
80 successful in relieving all kinds of pain. Where other medi- 
cines have failed, it has often effected a speedy and complete 
cure. Sold by Druggists generally. 





Hot Weather—Prepare for It! 
ICE PITCHERS! ICE PITCHERS!! 


A new and beautifulstyle. Also, a general assortment of elegant 
Plated Goods for sale. 


RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


WM. S. MURRAY, 
No. 22 John street (near Nassau), New York. 


MRS. WINSLOW, 


An cxperiencod nurse and female physician, has a Soothing Syrup 
for children teething, which greatly facilitates the process of 
teething, by softening the gums, reducing all inflammation, will 
allay all pain, and is sure to regulate the bowels. Depend upon it, 
mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and relief and health to 
your infants. Perfectly safe in all cases. See advertisement in 
another column. : . 
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Advertisements. 








WANTED, . 


By a Gentleman from the South, of literary habits, a pleasant par- 
lor and bedroom, in a quiet Presbyterian family. Vicinity of As- 
tor Place preferred. Possession Oct.1. Address, with terms, 
&c., ‘* PROFESSOR,’’ Evancgust Office. y 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Of the American Missionary Association. 


The Annual Mecting of the American Missionary Association will 
be held at Syracuse, N. Y., com ing Wednesday, October 10, 
at 3 P. M., in the Plymouth church, Rev. M. E. Strieby, pastor. 

The annual Sermon will be preached Wednesday evening, in the 
same place, by Rev. Prof. John Morgan, of Oberlin, Ohio. The of- 
ficial reports will be presented Wednesday afternoon, and be open 
for the discussion of the meeting. 

The Lord’s Supper will be administered Thursday afternoon, and 
the usual seasons for devotional exercises w‘ll be had. 

Several addresses may be expected Thursday evening, from 
missionaries and others. Missionaries from the foreign field and 
from the Slave States will take part in the exercises. 

The Committee of Arrangements at Syracuse, are Ira H. Cobb 
Abner Bates, and Wm. E. Abbott. Persons who propose to attend 
this meeting are requested to send their names and postoffice ad- 
dress to one of these gentlemen immediately, who will make ar- 
rangements to entertain them. 

GEORGE WHIPPLE, 
8. 8. JOCELYN, 








} secretaries. 
New York, Sept. 10, 1860. 
NEW PUBLICAT 
OF 
SMITH, ENGLISH «& CO., 


Booksellers, Publishers, and Importers, 
NO. 23 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





IONS 


. [. 
Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy. 


A Vocabulary of Philosophy : Mental, Moral, and Metaphysical ; 
with Quotations and References for the use of Students. By Wil- 
liam Fleming, D.D., Professor of Mora! Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. From the second, revised and enlarged London 
Edition, with Introduction, Chronology of the History of Philoso- 
phy brought down to 1860, Bibliographical and Analytical Index, 
Syuthetical Tables, and other additions by Charles P. Krauth, D.D. 
686 pp. Large 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 


Il. 


Hengstenberg on Ecclesiastes, 


Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes. To ghich are ap- 
pended, Treatises on the Song of Solomon ; on the k of Job ; 
on the Prophet Isaiah ; 28 the Sacrifices of Holy Scripture ; and 
on tho Jews and the Christian Churci. By EF, W. Hengatenberg, 
D.D. Translated by D. W. Simon. 8yo, cloth. $2. 


Il. 
Pulpit Themes and Preachers’ Assistant; 


Or, Sketches and Skeletons of Sermons. By the author of 
“ Helps for the Pulpit.” 12mo, cloth, $1. 


Ivy 
KURTZ’S CHURCH HISTORY. 
Text-Book of Church History. Translated from the German of 


Jobn Henry Kurtz, D.D. Vol.I. To the Reformation. Large 
12mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


LATELY IMPORTED. 
I 
AIKMAN’S CYCLOPADIA OF MIS- 


SIONS. Cyclopzdia of Christian Missions : Their Rise, Progress, 
and Present Position. By the Rev. J.L. Aikman. 12mo, cloth. 
$1 25. 


0. 
MACLAURIN’S WORKS. The works of 


the Rev. John Maclaurin. Edited by W. H. Goold, D.D., Edin- 
burgh, Editor of Owen’s Works. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, cloth. $4. 


Smith, English & Co. will send any of the above by mail, post 
age paid, upon receipt of the price. 


The Sabbath School Hymn Boek ; 


PREPARED FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION 
COMMITTEE. 
This is selection, and is by pet 
the best Hymn Book: yet issued. It contains 369 Hymna. The 
Shorter Catechism is appended. Price 10 cents. 
For sale by . 
A. D. F. Bandolph, 


683 Broadway, New York. 
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Specimens will be sent by mail, prepaid, on tho ‘receipt of 15 
cents in postage stamps. 





What the Quarterly Reviews 
SAY OF 


ALEXANDER ’S 


FAMILIAR LETTERS. 


Third Edition in Press and Nearly Ready. 


FORTY YEARS’ FAMILIAR LETTERS OF 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, D.D. Constituting, with 
the Notes, a Memoir. Edited by Rey. John Hall, D.D. 2 yols., 
12mo. Two Portraits. $3. 


From the Princeton Review. , 

These letters, extending over so long a period, constitute not on- 
ly a history of his inner life, but a history of his times as viewed 
from his position. There is scarcely an important event in Church 
or State, scarcely a noticeable production of the Press, which is 
not the subject of remark. His pure English diction, his scholarly 
attainments, his zeal for Truth and Religion, his sound judgment 
and warm feelings, as here manifested, give not only an exalted 
opinion of the writer, but add a lasting value to this publication 
as a record of personal, ecclesiastical, and literary history. 

From the Christian Review (Baptist). 

A correspondence begun in boyhood, and continued for 40 years, 
is one of the rarest occurrences. The constancy and congeniality 
required for it, are not the gifts of ordinary mortals. The letters 
are destined to be widely read, and must awaken respect for the 
industry, honesty, and attainments of the author. 


The American Theological Review says : 

The volumes are decidedly interesting, often spicy. The record 
of such a man’s readings, experience, opinions, and life ,—traced, 
too, by his own hand in a familiar manner to a confiding friend, 
and covering forty consecutive years,—could not be otherwise. 
Few men would appear to so good advantage, we apprehend, if 
placed before the public in similar circumstances. There was no 
envy, or biiterness, or bigotry in his spirit. His whole heart was 
in his Master’s work, 


From Harper’s Monthly Magazine. 
And vastly entertaining and instructive the volumes are : rich 


with learning, full of anecdote, historical record, and notes on 
passing events. 


The Methodist Quarterly Review says : 

The letters are the most perfectly unstudied effusions of the mo- 
ment—running through a rapid change of disconnected subjects, 
without the formality of paragraphs. Their style is slightly above 
the conversational, and furnish opinions, feelings, and free re- 
marks on surrounding events or living characters, as they occur 
to the writer’s thoughts. 


The North American Quarterly says : 

They present him to us as preéminently a Christian man of the 
world, taking cognizance of all aspects of life, thought, and litera- 
ture within his reach, throwing out his beneficent activity in 
every direction, and, while rigidly observant of the highest moral- 
aoe of his profession, heedless of its mere traditional convention- 

ties, * 

From the Southern Presbyterian Review. 


No formal publication from his pen ever impressed us half so 
much with the extent of his acquisitions, his great good sonse, his 
depth ef feeling, his friendliness of spirit, and the flow of good 
humor, playfulness, and pleasantry, which added their charms to 
his correspondence and conversation, and which united with his 
pulpit and pastoral ability. 


From the New Englander. 4 

The peculiarity of these letters is, that they are flooded with the 
news of the day, and the writer’s comments on them. We see, 
also, that he was alive to beauty in nature,—that he was exquisite 
in his literary tasks,—that he abounded in humor, and was as 
playful as the children whom he loved,—that his pen and fancy, 
together, weuld at times both run rioting like the babbling of a 
mountain stream. We are convinced, also, that in all sincerity he 
was a large-hearted and catholic theologian. 


ALSO, 
A 


NOW READY: 
NEW EDITION OF 
Dr. J. Addison Alexander’s Sermons. 


2 vole., 12mo, with Portrait, $2 50. 


Third Edition of 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LAN- 


GUAGE. By Hon.G.P. Marsh. 1 vol., octavo. 700 pages. $3. 


MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF THE 


DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. Witha fine Portrait. 1 vol.,12mo. $1. 
Ray Copies of any of these Books sent by mail, post-paid, on re- 


ceipt of price. 
C. SCRIBNER, 
124 Grand street, New York. 





The Eclectic Tune Book. 
A Selection of Standard Church Tunes. 
Published by the Presbyterian Publication Committec. 
sale by 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, New York. 


EDUCATION. 


ee 


For 





THEA CHEERS 
Will receive 
A. SS. Barnes & Burr’s 
CATALOGUE 


(PosTPaID) 


Of the * NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD 
SCHOOL BOOKS,’’ 


Upon application to the Publishers, 


51 and 53 John St., New York. 





JONAS BROOK & BROTHERS’ 
Spool Cotton for Sewing Machines, 


Combining the smoothness of Silk with the strength of Linen ; on 
spools of 200 or 500 yards. 
Messrs. BROOK & BROTHERS are now supplying their Agent 
in New York with 
White and Black Spool Cotton, 
in SOFT FINISH, of the same SUPERIOR QUALITY as their 
Patent Glace finish. Constantly for sale in cases of 100 dozen as- 


sorted numbers, by their Agent, WM. HENRY SMITH, 82, 34 
and 36 Vesey street, New York. 





New S. S. Question Book. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN S. S. UNION, 


ELEMENTARY SCRIPTURE QUESTION BOOK 
ON THE GOSPELS. Illustrated with forty beautiful engravings. 
This book is on the same plan as the ‘ Child’s Scripture Question 

Book,” with answers to cach question, but intended for more ad- 

vanced scholars, and is offered to supply a want, which has been 

felt by teachers, and others in Sunday schools and families. 
$8 per hundred. 
For sale by G. S. SCOFIELD, 
American Sanday School Union Depository, 
599 Broadway, New York. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, 


SINCE 1823. 
694 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Since the period in which Jonas Cuickerina established this 
house, 22,590 Pianos have been constructed and finished under his 
supervision, and that of his sons, for the superiority of which 


Thirty-eight Prize Medals 


have been awarded them at 
EXHIBITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
BEING THE 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPEITIION. 
They also received the 


PRIZE MEDAL 
At the World’s Fair in London, in 1851. 


The names of Thalberg, Benedict, and D. Black, need only to be 
referred to, to show of what a class the judges upon this occasion 
were composed. 

The attention of the public is specially requested to the new 
scales plain and overstrung 

GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 


which, for quality, strength, and purity of tone, delicacy of action 
and general style of finish, are unsurpassed by any Pianos now 
offered to the public. This fact has béen attested to by the leading 
artists of this country and of Europe. 

It may be satisfactory to our patrons and friends among the pub- 
lic at large, to state that testimonials have been received from all 
the leading artists who have visited, or are now residing in the 
United States, a few of whose names we append : 

GOTTSCHA’ 


» N. Pyonowsxr, 
J. CT, 
M. Srrakoscn, 
JULUEN, 
ARTHUR NAPoLaon, 
R. Gotpngcr, 

E. Mvzio, 
Muu, Louise Aszr., 


Gustay Surrer, 
And many others. 





SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
For Purifying the Blood. 


No remedial agent has ever been produced that has proved 
more uniformly successfal than this. How many ualarneee vic- 
tims of Scrofula, once without hope of cure, now joyfully testify 
their restoration to health, and ascribe their cure, aa is just'y 
due, to the rare medicinal virtues and 


Surprisina Erricacy 


of rd pte me  erens. 
condition is evidenced by Eruptiens, Blotch So 
its operation will be found in the highest degree salctary Thre 
— byt ney oo SA —, SARSAPARL A, and 
r, asa of spurious imitations hich a 

liance can be placed, are in tae market. se atin Ne ste 

Prepared and gold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists 100 Fultor 
street, New York. r ; , - 

For sale alse by druggists generally. 


Tn all cases where the depraved |* 


Rawlinson’s Herodotus Now Complete. 


—_— . 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 and 445 Broadway, 
Have Now Ready: 


VOLUME 4, AND LAST, OF 


THE HISTORY OF HERODOTUS. 
A New English Version. 


Edited with copious Notes and Appendices, illustrating the History 

and Geography of Herodotus , from the most Ancient Sources of 
information ; and embodying the Chief Results, Historical and 
Ethnographical, which have been obtained in the progress of 
Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. 


By George Rawlinson, M.A., 
Assisted by Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson and Sir J. G. Wilkinson. 


WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


4 vols. , 8vo seseeeeceeePrice $2 50 cach. 


From the Boston Recorder, 

‘* Every scholar knows the value of Herodotus, the ‘Father of 
History,’ and that his writings afford an admirable text for com- 
mentary upon the remotest historical antiquity. The version by 
Rawlinson, is excellent, and the illustrated matter rare and rich, 
beyond precedent in editions of Herodotus.’’ 


From the Century. 


‘¢The work will doubtless long hold the place of the Standard 
Translation of the first of Greek historians.’’ 


From the Detroit Advertiser. 


‘* Next to the Iliad arid the Odyssey, Herodotus has been pro- 
nounced the greatest effort of Greek literary genius—the one the 
perfection of epic poetry, the other the perfection of epic prose. 
The notes throw much light upon the text, and make what might 
eo seem obscure to the modern reader clear and intelligi- 
ble.”’ 

From the Rochester Democrat. . 

‘¢It is now universally admitted that there is no more reliable 
authority in all matters where the truth was ascertainable to a 
sincere lover of knowledge, and to the most patient and laborious 
reseatch. Hence it has never been possible for his writings to 
grow old. Though published nearly twenty-three centuries ago, 
they are as fascinating to the reader now as they were when the 
elegant, Greck mind bestowed upon the nine books, of which they 
are composed, the names of the nine muses.’’ 


From the Cincinnati Press. 


Carroll Hiil Seminary, 


A boarding and day school for Young Ladies, und 

and successful teachers, reopens Sept. 12, at No. rfl safe woe 
South Brooklyn. In connection with the classical and higher 
studies,a very particular and thoroughjowtrse of instruction is 
given in the common English branches, soften neglected in mod- 
ern fashionable schools. For Circular or particulars, inquire at the 


premises, or by note addressed to EDWARD WARREN, b 
8698, New York. , box No. 





American School Institute, 


586 Broadway. Schools and families suppMed with compe- 
tent Teachers. Especial facilities for engaging Musie Teachers. 
Competent Teachers of Music and French Wanted. ‘erences— 
Faculty of Rutgers College, Dr. Lowell Mason, Rev. D. C. Van Nor- 
man, LL.D.,H. M. Pierce, A.M., Principal of Rutgers Female Insti- 


tute, A 
SMITH, WOODMAN & CO. 


OUNT PROSPECT INSTITUTE, West Bloomfield, 
N. J. A select Classical and English School for Boys, de- 
lightfully located near the summit of Orange Mountain. The 
scholastic year will commence on WEDNESDAY, OCT. 10th. Cir- 
culars may be obtained by addressing J. E. KITTREDGE, Principal. 


The Rutgers Female Institute, 


Fifth Avenue, between 41st and 42d sts. 


This Institution will reopen Sept. 12, 1860, in the new buildings 
lately purchased by the Trustees on the Fifth avenue, between 
41st and 42d streets. In selecting buildings for the occupancy of 
the School, the Trustees have endeavored to serve its best interests. 
The buildings purchased are in a beautiful, healthy, and central 
part of the city, and of easy access from all directions. 

The new buildings, with the additions and improvements made 
by the Trustees, are well adapted to the purposes of the School. 
The Institute will carry with it the fine Library and Apparatus 
which it now owns. The Library contains over 4,000 volumes, 
and the Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, already large and 
well selected, will be further increased. 

In fitting up and furnishing the new buildings, no reasonable 
expense has been spared. The accommodations for “EW Lec- 

A large, 








ture, School, and Class rooms, are on a liberal scale. 
well lighted room is especially designed for classes in painting. 

The Principal resides immediately adjoining the School, and 
will receive pupils into his family. The Trustees can assure pa- 
rents who desire to place their daughters in an institution of learn- 
ing in the city of New York, that they will be subject to all the 
varied influences of mental, moral, and spiritual improvement, 
and receive the care, encouragement, friendly counsel, and sym- 
pathy of a home, inthe family of the Principal. 

The numerous lines of cars and stages which pass near the In- 
stitute, give easy access from the suburbs and neighboring towns. 

The School will embrace, as heretofore, three Departments— 
Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate. The course of study in 
each will be substantially that in which the experience of eighty- 





‘Tho labors of Professor Rawlinson—clearing up, explaining, 
correcting, marking distinctly the line between the reliable an 
the doubtful, and over all pouring a flood of interesting and yal- 
uable learning—make up a compound which, to the scholar or the 
general reader, will want none of the elements of interest or in- 
struction.”’ 

From the Universalist Quarterly. 

‘* Modern scholarship has produced few works of a more inviting 
nature than this. Especially welcome will it prove to those who 
would lay a broad and secure foundation for historical learning.’’ 


From the Charleston Christian Advocate. 

‘We read the book with wonder. It is like a fable to see so 
closely connected and probable a history disentombed after a 
burial of ages, as that is, by which Herodotus is here illustrated 
or explained, corrected or corroborated. What is especially grat- 
ifying in this new connection between sacred and protane history, 
is to find that the Hebrew records are perfectly reliable when nar- 
rating facts where the history of that péople touched that of other 
nations.’’ 


DD. Appleton ck Co. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
REMINISCENCES OF A GENERAL OFFICER OF ZOUAVES. 


By Gen. Cler. Translated from the French. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cloth. $1. 


THE EBONY IDOL. By a Lady of New England. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Illustrated. Price $1. 


LIFE OF WILLIAM T. PORTER. By Francis Brinley. 
12mo. Price $1. 

A RUN THROUGH EUROPE. By Erastus C. Benodict. 
1l2mo. Price $1 25. 


WHAT MAY BE LEARNED FROM A TREE. By Harland 
Coultas. 1 vol.,8vo. Price $1. 


BERTHA PERCY ; Or, L’ Esperance. By Margaret Field. 1 vol., 
12mo. Price $1 25. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S NOTES ON NURSING. 1 vol., 
12mo. Cloth. Price 25 cents ; Papor covers, 15 cents. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. By George Henry 
Lewes. 2 vols.,12mo. Price $2. 


DR. —— AT GREYSTONES, AND HIS TALK THERE. 
Price $1. 


THE MOUNT VERNON PAPERS. By Edward Everett. 1 vol., 
12mo. Price $1 25. 


VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR ; with a Journey through Sibe- 


ria, and Incidental Notes of Manchoria, Kamschatka, and Japan. 
By Perry McDonough Collins. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth. 


THE TRIBUNE FOR 1861.’ 


THE BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


lvol., 


1 vol., 





PROSPECTUS. 


The XXth Volume of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE commenced on 
the Ist of September. Up to the Presidential Election, now but a 
few wecks distant, which is to result, we trust, in a Republican 
triumph through the choice of LINCOLN and HAMLIN, we shall 
give our utmost energies, and all possible space, to secure that re- 
sult. Other topics must wait, or be reduced to the narrowest di- 
mensions, until the eventful 6th of November. After that time, 
but more especially after the Ist of next January, we shall be able 
to forego political discussion almost entirely, for months if not for 
years, and devote nearly all our columns to subjects of less intense 
but more abiding interest. Among these, we mean to pay special 
attention to 

I. EDUCATION.—The whole subject of Education, both Popular 
and General, will be discussed in our columns throughout the year 
1861, and we hope to enlist in that discussion some of the pro- 
foundest thinkers and the ablest instructors in our country. It is 
at once our hope and our resolve that the cause of Education shall 
receive an impetus from the exertions of THE TRIBUNE in its be- 
half during the year 1861. 

II. AGRICULTURE.—We have been compelled to restrict our 
elucidations of this great interest throughout 1860, and shall en- 
deavor to atone therefor in 1861. Whatever discovery, deduction, 
demonstration, is calculated to render the reward of labor devot- 
ed to cultivation more ample or more certain, shall receive prompt 
and full attention. 

Ill. MANUFACIURES, &c.—We hail every invention or enter- 
prise whereby American capital and Labor are attracted to and 
advantageously employed in any department of Manufacturing or 
Mechanical Industry as a real contribution to the Public Weal, in- 
suring ampler, steadier, more convenient, more remunerating 
markets to the Farmer, with fuller employment and better wages 
to the Laborer. The Progress of Mining, Iron-making, Steel-mak- 
ing, Cloth-weaving, &c., &c., in our country and the world shall 
be watched and reported by us with an earnest and active 
sympathy. 

IV. FOREIGN AFFAIRS.—We employ the best correspondents 
in London, Paris, Turin, Berlin, and other European capitals, to 
transmit us early and accurate advices of the great changes there 
silently but certainly preparing. In spite of the pressure of Do- 
mestic Politics, our News from the Old World is now var'ed and 
ample ; but we shall have to render it more perfect during the 
eventful year just before us. 

V.—HOME NEWS.—We omploy regular paid correspondents in 
California, at the Isthmus of Darien, in the Rocky Mountain Geld 
Region, and wherever else they seem requisite. From the more 
accessible portions of our own country, we derive our information 
maiuly from the multifarious correspondents of the A iated 
Press, from our exchanges, and the occasional letters of intelli- 
gent friends. We aim to print the cheapest general newspaper, 
with the fullest and most authentic y of useful intellig fs 
that is anywhere afforded. Hoping to ‘make each day a critic 
on the last,” and print a better and better paper from year to 
year, a8 our means are steadily enlarged through the generous co- 
operation of our many well-wishers, we solicit and shall labor to 
deserve a continuance of public favor. 








TERMS. 
DAILY TRIBUNE ¢311 issues per annum 
SEMI-WEEKLY (tude 
WEEKLY (5% oo we 

TO CLA BE—Semi- Weekly, two copies for 
copies te one address for $20 ; and any larger number at the lat- 
ter rate. For a elubd of forty, we send THE DAILY TRIBUNE 
eWeekly ; Tare $5 

ly: ee coptes for ; eight copies for $10, and an 
largor nuinDer at the rate of $7 20 each per annum, ‘the paper 
to be addressed to each subscriber. 

Twenty eopies to one address for $20, with one extra to him 
who sends us theclub. For each club of one hundred, THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE will be sont gratis one year. 

Payment always in advance. Address, - 

' ‘THE TRIBUNE, Ne. 154 N 
Naw York, Sept 1, 1890. sae gtmeee 


$5, five for $1134, ten 





ARTIFICIAL LEGS—(Patmer’s PaTeNT)—the best, most 

useful, and the least distinguishable from the natural leg ; 
GUARANTRED. Send for Pamphlets. ARTIFICIAL ARMS, HANDS’ 
and FINGERS, for mutilations and congenital deformities. Also’ 
ARTIFICIAL FEET, for limbs shortened by hip disease, and other 
causes—a new, unique, and admirable device, substituting a natu- 
ral acting and appearing foot and apparatus, for cork shoes 
crutches, &e. Appliances for club feet, varicose veins ; all raade 
to order and applied by Dr. FE. D. HUDSON, Clinton Hal! Astor 
Place, late of Palmer & Co., New York. ; 
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| AF Save the Pieces ! 


As acctlents will happen, even in well-regulated Samilics, it is very 
fesirablo to have come cheap and convenient way for repairing Fus- 
mnure, Toys, Crockery, £c. 


SPALDING’S PREPARES GLUE 
meets all such emergencies, and no housebold ean afford to be with 
ontit. It is always ready and up to the sticking point. There is ne 
longer a necessity for limping chairs, spiintered rereeis, bealtrecs 
dolls, and broken eradles. It is just the article for eone, shell, and 
other ernamental work, so popular wiih ladies of refinement and 
taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically held in 
solution, and possessing all the valuable qualities of the best cabinet- 
makers’ Glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary mucilage, 
being vastly more adhesive. 

“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 
N. B.—A Brash aceompanies ench bottle. Price, 25 eeuta, 


Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar-st., New York. 
Address HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600, New York. 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing Four, Eight, and Twelve 
Dozen—a beautiful Lithographie Show-Card accompanying each 
package. x 

aa A pleats bettie of ok awa ty Paar Anan GLUE wii 

‘imes nA ev Le 
Sold by all pon ba Stationers, ‘Drageiets, Hardware and Fur- 
oe fi raid make a note of SPALDING'S PE 





five academic terms has secured the approval of both managers 

and patrons. 
Application for admissicn, er for circulars, may be made per- 

sonally or by letter, at the Institute Buildings, on Fifth avenue. 


All communications addressed to HENRY M. PIERCE, Princi- 
pal, No. 437 Fifth avenue. 


W. C. LEVERIDGE, Sec’y Board of Trustees. 
23, 1860. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBANY. 


DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 
CIRCULARS OBTAINED BY ADDRESSING 
AMUS DEAN, Albany, N. Y- 


J. 
New York, June 





The Chestnut Street Female Seminary, 
1615 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principals, 
Will reopen WEDNESDAY, Sept. 12th. 


An Experienced French Teacher will reside in the family. Cor- 
respondence directed as above will receive prompt attention. 
From Sept. lst the Principals will attend personally to applica- 
tions. 

REFERENCES —Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Philadelphia, Rev. C. 
Wadsworth, D.D., Rev. A. Converse, D.D., Rey. D. Malin, D.D., 
Rey. W. Blackwood, D.D., Rev. John Leyburn, D.D., Rev. W. P. 
Breed, Rey. D. H. Riddle, D.D., Jersey City, N. J., Hon. 8. B. 
Woolworth, LL.D., Albany, N. Y., Hon. G. W. Bradford, M.D., Ho- 
mer, N. Y., Hon. J. B, White, Nashville, Tenn., John B. Semple, 
Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa., Wm. Thaw, Esq., Pittsburgh, Pa., John 8. 
Hart, LL.D., Philadelphia. 








Send for our Catalogue ! 


LL KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, includ- 
ing works on Farming, Gardening, Fruits, Flowers, Horses, 
Cattle, all kinds of domestic animals, etc., etc., sent free to any 


address. 
SAXTON & BARKER, 


Agricultural Book Publishers, aad Proprictors 
of the HORTICULTURIST, : 
25 Park Row, New York. 


INGHAM UNIVERSITY, 
LE ROY, N. Y., 
a or Autumnal Term begins WEDNESDAY, September 19th, 





Board and Tuition, per term $75 

Second Term, First WEDNESDAY jin February. COMMENCEMENT, 
Fourta WEDNEsDayY in June. 

In Preparatory Department, none received under TWELVE years 
of age. In the Regular Department, according to attainments, in 
any one of the four classes. 

Important and favorable changes havesbcen made in the Fae- 
ulty, with excellent accessions ; increasing the facilities of sound 
and various learning, in all the Departments : with partial or com- 
plete course, at option. 

Having attained a comparative maturity, through more than 
ene quarter of a century, our Institution intends to augment con- 
tinually its best arrangements ; while EXPANSION and PROGRESS 
characterize its successive stages, in hope of a noble future of per- 
manent and honorable usefulness. Its aim and scope—to furnish 
a thorough, superior, and especially a curistian education, for our 
daughters, at the smallest practicable expense. yr 

For salubrity, adaptation, accessibleness, and every proper aux- 








iliary, Leroy is justly desirable, and well proved, as the site of 
our University. 

RGe~ IMPORTANT—though not indispensable, that scholars ar- 
rive the first week of the Term. SyNopsis sent by mail, when de- 
sired. 


SAMUEL HANSON COX, Chancellor. 





Rockland Female Institute. 


The next academic year of this popular Seminary, delightfully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson, two hours’ ride from the 
city, will begin on the 18th of September. Persons desirous of 
securing the advantages of the superior intellectual, moral, and 
physical training of this institution, should apply immediately to 
4 by & C. F. MANSFIELD, Principals, Nyack-on-the-Hudson, 
aNe . 

P.S.—The Annual Catalogue and Circular may be obtained of 
= J, Goges, Esq., No. 699 Broadway, or by addressing the Prin- 
cipals. 


{ 
| 
| Leroy, Aug. 15, 1860. 
i 
| 





Miss EXavens 


Will resume her Boarding and Day School for Youvg Ladies on 
Thursday , Sept. 13th. 

Her School Circulars may be obtained at any time at her resi- 
dence, No. 250 Madison Avenue, between 39th and 40th sts.; at 
the bookstores of Messrs. Lockwood & Son, 411 Broadway, and 
Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, 683 Broadway ; and also of R. N. Havens, 
Esq., 17 Nassau st. 

Miss Havers will be at home after Sept. Ist, previous to whieh 
date applications for the admission of pupils made to her by letter 
will receive her prompt attention. 





VAN NORMAN INSTITUTE. 


AN ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Nos. 3 and 5 West Thirty-eighth street, 
Murray Hill, two doors from Fifth Avenue, New York, will reopen 
on Wednesday, the 19th September next. The edifice—planned 
expressly for the School, and warmed by het water, with a pure, 
summer-like air—is in the highest and most beautiful part of the 
city. Special attention is paid tohealth and physical training, for 
which an entire stery is set apart. Extraordinary provision is 
made for the comfort and improvement of boarding pupils, as 
members of the Principal’s family. 

French is spoken. The ablest masters are employed for French, 
Italian, German, Pisnoforte, Harp, and other accomplishments. 

The spirit and practical life of the School may be learned from its 
circular. The Principal refers to the following among his city 

trons : 
nev. Asa D. Smith, D.D.; Rev. Joel Parker, D.D.; Rev. Edwin F. 
Hatfield, D.D.; J. Marion Sims, M.D.; Mr. R. G. Pardee. 

For fall information see circular, which may be obtained at the 
Institute, or by addressin 

eee Rev. BC. VAN NORMAN, LL.D., Principal. 


MISS CLARK’S 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 


Pacific street, between Nostrand and New York Avenues, 
BEDFORD, BROOKLYN. 








MAPLEWOOD 
YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


In a location of unsurpassed beauty and salubrity, six hours 
from New York, with grounds and buildings that rival those of 
the best colleges, and a Gymnasium the finest in New England — 
with a permanent corps of able Professors, and ample facilities for 
illustration,—commences its Thirty-ninth Semi-annual Session 
OCTOBER 4th. 

For further information, address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal, 
or Rev. JOHN TODD, D.D., President Board of Trustees. 

Pittsfield, Mass., Aug. 14, 1860. 


The Hudson River Institute, 
CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥., 


ving e ed in the Musieal Department in connection with 
Pee Martin, Madame Stephani, the celebrated vocalist, who was 
for five years a teacher in Mrs. Willard’s Seminary, can offer to 
those desiring vocal culture, advantages hitherto unsurpassed 
Twelve instructors in the other departments. $40 per term of 
weeks. Fall term opens September 14th. 
Ladies desiring to teach furnished situations. sncipal 
For Catalogues, address Rey. A. FLACK, A.M., Prin . 


JULIUS A. FAY’S 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


ive pursuits of life. 

Pupils are prepared for college or for the act permis of Wy 
tion and cirvulars be obtained 

purr info of Rev. F. G. Lark, 98 West Twenty-second 

street. 











’ informs her friends and the public that her 
Py. rience THURSDAY, Sept. 20. A punctual attendanee 
of her pupils is respectfully requested. Circulars can be obtained 
at hor residence, No. 10 Gramercy Park (East 20th st.).. Applica 
tions for the admission of pupils to her school can be made by let- 
ter until the Ist of September. After that date, Miss Haines will 
be at home to attend to them in person. 





1 WLEM & WELLS. 308 Broadway, New York, 

are ‘ous of employing y men and women in gelling 
their books, and canvarsing for their publications. Those adapted 
for the business can make good wages. 
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PARED GLUE. whes making up their list. It wil anv 
imate. 


For particulars, address as above. 
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DIES IRZ. 
THE OLD LATIN HYMN. 


- Translated by Henry Miiis, D.D., of Auburn. 


Day of wrath—the sinner dooming, 

Earth with all its work consuming, 
Scripture warns—that day is cong! 

0, what For, on espial 

Of the Jas to hold that trial, 

Where-20 wrongs will brook denial ! 
Hark !—the trump !—its tones of thunder, 
Giting all on earth and under, 

Fill ijg startled realms with wonder. 


Death and Nature, frighted, quaking, 
While the dead to life awaking, — 
Are their place for judgment taking. 
Then, before the world collected, 
Books are opened, lives inspected ; 
And by these the doom directed. 
When the Judge, for inquest seated, 
Marks for vengeance duly meted, 

t crimes and faults secreted— 
Guilty—What can I be pleading ? 
Who for me be inter ? 

Saints themselves are mercy needing. 


Saviour, throned in exaltation, 
Thou hast wrought a free salvation, 
Save me from that condemnation ! 


Think of all thy way from heaven, 
‘That my sins might be forgiven— 
Must I still to woe be driven? 


Seeking me thy strength oft failed thee, 
‘On the cross ills thick assailed thee— 
Have thy sufferings not availed thee? 


Righteous judge of retribution, 

Bless my soul with absolution 

Ere that day of execution. 

For my sins my spirit sighing, 
Shame my cheek with erlaseon dyeing, 

Hear me, Lord, for mercy crying. 
‘Cheered was Mary’s deep contrition— 

Heard by thee the thief's petition— 

i will hope from thee remission. 

Prayers of mine no merit offer, 

Thou thy grace, benignant, proffer, 

Lest eternal pains I suffer. 

With thy friends my portion give me! 

On the left, oh never, leave me! 

But to thy right hand receive me! 

Ere-the curse, thy foes addressing, 
Sinks them down to woe unceasing, 
Speak to me the words of blessing ! 
Sad and prostrate I adore thee, 

And with contrite heart implore thee, 

“ May I then rejoice before thee!” 

When, that day of dread assizes, 

Man from dust for judgment rises, 
Though our crimes deserve thy curses, 
Show us, Lord, thy tender mercies ! 
Jesus, Saviour, Prince of Peace, 
Bid our grief and terror cease. 


Aeligions Leading. 


[For Tue Evanceuisr.] 


THE WORD “PERSON,” AS APPLIED TO 
THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


{¥rom an Unpublished Work on that Subject.) 


AMEN. 














Trinitarians are in the habit of applying the 
term person to each of the three coequals in the 
Godhead, but not in the sense in which the word 
is used, when applied to men. In the Bible, 
God is never denominated a person. This is a 
singular fact, that while it everywhere applies 
the term to man, it never does to God. Nordo 
the dictionaries so apply it. The word person, 
Webster defines “an individual human being, 
zonsisting of bédy and soul.” Has God such a 
fikeness as this? Is the uncreated, self-existent, 
dike the created? Is the infinite like the finite ? 
Ef so, where is the force of the prophet’s ques- 
tion—-“‘To whom, then, will ye liken God? or 
what likeness will ye compare unto him ?” 

Though we call the Father the first, the Son 
the second, and the Holy Spirit the third person 
in the Godhead, following their official order in 
the great work of human redemption ; yet we 
do not use the word in any definable sense. This 
must be so from the very nature of the subject. 
“For what simile drawn from created objects, 
which are necessarily derived and dependent, 
an illustrate the mode of existence in that being 
who is underived, independent, infinite, eternal ?” 
The use of the word person, in this connection, 
is as incapable of definition as the essence of that 
** Whom we call God, and know no more.”’ 

Who by searching can find ont God? Who 

ean find out the Almighty unto perfection ? 

We apply the word person, not to the being 
af God, but to the three coequals, Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, known, from their attributes 
and characteristics, to subsist in that being. 
This shows at once that the word is not used 
here in its ordinary sense, nor can be. “As the 
Bible attaches the personal pronouns I, thou, he, 
to Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, it seems not 
mnsuitable, in the absence of a better term, to 
apply the word person to them. It is used as a 
matter of convenience. It is not indispensable 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, for it can be stated 
and defended without it. 

The terms person, trinity, substance, &c., are 
uot found in Scripture ; they were early intro- 
duced into the Christian Church for the purpose, 
it would seem, of guarding against the encroach- 
ment of error. And, still later, the Council of 
Nice were evidently driven to their adoption by 
the evusions of the Arians,—“to bind the ever 
changing Protius of heresy.” “I could wish,” 
says Ualvin in his Institutes, “such terms might 
be buried, provided men would agree in believ- 
iag the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit to be one 
God ; yet, so as that the Son is not the Father, 
nor the Holy. Spirit the Son, but that they were 
tm some way to be distinguished.” 

This plain and candid statement of the use of 
‘the word person when applied to the Trinity, 
the Anti-trinitarians (at least many of them) 
make a capital point to ignore altogether. Taey 
aever attempt to meet the doctrine on our 
ground, for then they could not make it appear 
#0 contradictory and absurd as they would like 
“0. Hence they say “the word person means 

an individual intelligent being, and all of the be- 
ing to which the term is applied, therefore if the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are each a person, 
“they are separate and distinct beings, and can 
a0 more be numerically one than the Apostles 
_ Peter, James, and John were one being.” 
Though the above statement is logical in form, 
yet the conclusion is false, totally false, because 
he premise is false. The word person is not 
wased in the sense of individual being, when ap- 
plied to the Trinity. This fact they never seem 
te notice, but it is their own fault. Says a 
modern writer of that school : “The Scriptures 
mever speak of but one person in God. We find 
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no such phraseology as first, second,and third 
persons in the Godhead.” This latter declara- 
tion is about as true as the former is untrue. 
The truth is, the Scriptures never speak of “a 
person irfGod” at all. They never call him a 
person. The passage which that writer referred 
to for proof, he has entirely misunderstood. It 
is Heb. i. 3: “ Who [the Son of God] being in 
the brightness of his glory, and the express im- 
age of his person.” The Greek word, translated 
person here, is wpostasis, and means literally, 
foundation, substructure. In the New Testa- 
ment it means (1) well founded trust,as in Heb. 
iii. 14, and xi. 1. 2 Cor. ix. 4; (2) boldness, 
confidence, as in 2 Cor. xi. 17 ; (3) substance, 
essence, being, as in Heb. i. 3, which means the 
express image, or counterpart of God’s substance, 
essence, or being, that which answers to the Di- 
vine nature, as the impression of the wax does to 
the seal. See Dr. Robinson’s Greek Lexicon of 
the New Testament. The word is not elsewhere 
used in the inspired writings. It js entirely 
another word they use for person. 

The above passage is the only one in all the 
Bible to which our opponents can refer for proof 
that ‘God is denominated @ person.” There is 
one solitary passage, however, in which it is 
thought by some respectable critics, that person 
is ascribed to Christ, but deniers of his divinity 
cannot claim it as proof that God is so denomi- 
nated. It is in2 Cor. ii. 10: “ For, if I for- 
gave anything, to whom I forgave it, for your 
sakes forgave I it in the person of Christ.” The 
Greek word is prosopon, entirely different from 
the one in the former passage. It literally 
means the part around the eyes, the face, visage, 
countenance. Then by figure of speech put for 
the presence, person, &c., of any one. The ren- 
dering of the passage may then be, “‘ in the pres- 
ence, or sight of Christ,” and it is so rendered in 
the margin of our version. This, beyond scarce 
a doubt, is correct. If so, the meaning of the 
Apostle is, I forgave it in the presence of Christ, 
with his eye upon me, and conscious that I was 
acting before him, and must give an account to 
him. And sois every individual of our race 
acting right in the presence of the omniscient 
Christ, with his eye upon him, taking cognizance 
for the judgment. “Neither is there any crea- 
ture that is not manifest in his sight, but all 
things are naked, and open unto the eyes of 
him with whom we have to do.” With whom 
have we more to do than with “the Judge of 
quick and dead ?” 

Christ in his human nature, as the Son of 
man, is properly a person ; for he is “ an indi- 
vidual human being, possessing soul and body,” 
but as the Son of God, the coequal with the 
Father, it is not proper to apply the term to 
him in a literal sense, any more than it is to the 
Father or the Holy Spirit. 

In saying, then, there are three persons in the 
Godhead, we do not mean “three separate and 
distinct beings,” but the three coequals revealed 
under the name of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
As the Godhead is one undivided and indivisible 
essence, each person must possess the whole ; 
each represent the whole, and therefore each is 
God, and yet the three one God ; because one 
divine nature, or essence, as shown in the pre- 
vious chapter. Person, in its primary, literal 
sense, does not mean “ an individwal being,” but 
only some condition or mode of being. The 
Latin persona, from which it is derived, signi- 
fied, primarily, a mask used by actors on the 
stage,—then it came to mean character, part, 
personage, which a man plays or represerits in 
the world. Among the numerous instances in 
which the Greek prosopon occurs in the New 
Testament, it is used only once in the absolute 
sense of person. It commonly means face, pres- 
ence—then put for external appearance. See 
Robinson on prosopon. 

How futile, then, the objection that. ‘the 
Trinity makes three individual beings one being,” 
and also that we cannot exercise faith in the 
three persons of the Godhead, because “it is an 
unintelligible statement.” True, we cannot de- 
fine it, any more than Unitarians can tell the 
precise difference between their Deity personal 
and Deity absolute (for they apply to him the 
term person), but shall we turn atheists because 
we cannot comprehend the mode of the Divine 
existence ? 

By some Anti-trinitarians, the word person is 
applied to God, in the same sense it is to man, 
and the only conceivable reason for it, is that 
they regard Him as the prototype of man,—that 
He possesses soul and body like man, whom 
they conceive to have been made corporeally in 
the image of his Maker. In teaching this un- 
scriptural and revolting dogma, they are open to 
the Divine rebuke, “Thinkest thou that I am 
altogether spch an one as thyself?” Some of 
the pagans had a more exalted opinion of their 
Jupiter. The poet Horace says of him, nec aut 
simile aut secundum,—there is nothing like him 
or second to him. THEOPHOLS, 


EXTRAORDINARY PRrEsERVATION.—Samuel Proc- 
tor was a devout soldier in the British Army in 
1815. On the morning of the battle of Water- 
loo, after reading a portion of the Scriptures, he 
placed his Bible in his breadsack, instead of the 
knapsack, where he usually carried it. The 
breadsack was carried on the hip, the knapsack 
between the shoulders. During the conflict his 
regiment occupied a very exposed position in 
front of a hedge, which was observed by a gen- 
eral officer, and an aid-de-camp ordered the reg- 
iment to occupy anew and less dangerous posi- 
tion. At the moment of facing about, bringing 
them with their sides to the enemy, a spent 
grape struck Proctor on the left hip, and he fell, 
unconscious until he came to the ground that he 
had been hit. A comrade carried him to a place 
of safety, and on examination, found the grape 
in his breadsack, and an indentation was made 
about half through his Bibie. The ball did not 
penetrate even the cover of the Bible ; but it 
was thus indented, and the indentation remains 
still. In a few hours Proctor was able to walk, 
the jar of the grape only having temporarily par- 
alyzed and bruised his hip. 

The passage he was reading in the morning 
was the 91st Psalm. Two days after, he was’ 
wounded and thrown ew a a gi pee 
Soe taeoped eneabdians dat pud ores Ha 
but he was untouched. Inthe evening he was 
found and taken to the hospital. His wound 
soon healed, but he carried - musket ball to 
the day of his death. 





PATIENT CONTINUANCE, 


God, in the rich volume of his works, exhibits 
to us countless examples of slow and steady pro- 
cesses by which his great purposes are accom- 
plished. By his fiat he could, in a moment, 
summon a perfect world from nought: yet all 
his works, so far as we can learn, proceed on the 
law of progression. We look out upon the 
golden harvests so abundant in blessing, all pro- 
vided by this simple, imperceptible force of pro- 
gress. First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear. Soin the growth of the 
forest. There it waves in majesty, the work of 
years and years, perhaps centuries, from the lit- 
tle seed, the germ, the twig, up through all its 
gradations of ceaseless expansion. So through 
all the various departments of nature. 

The same law obtains in mind and in morals. 
Jesus increased in wisdom as well as in stature. 
All finite mind has a beginning, but there is be- 
fore it the field of endless-progression. And its 
growth is by as strict a law as that which per- 
tains to matter. It is the same both in its intel- 
lectual and moral developments. No one will 
deny that peculiar circumstances and conditions 
will have their influence in modifying results. 
No one will question the power of God in any 
case. Still the question is not so much what he 
can do, as what he will do. 

Many crr by attributing too much to the 
operation of arbitrary forces, to- mere physical 
omnipotence ; overlooking the laws which the 
Creator has established. Some have erroneous 
views of answers to prayer in this respect. It 
is a scriptural doctrine of great value, that God 
answers prayer. But this doctrine does not con- 
flict with the regularity, harmony, and strictness 
of his laws. Right prayer conforms to these 
laws, rather than the laws to it. 

That could not be acceptable, effectual prayer 
in the husbandman, which should ask for a plen- 
tiful harvest, without employing the appropriate 
culture. Nor in the student, who should request 
mental discipline and power, without proper ap- 
plication. Here the old maxim holds eminently, 
that God helps those who help themselves. 
When we ascertain, so far as we can, the estab- 
lished law, and conform our action to it in the 
best manner, we may then confidently seek the 
Diviue approval and blessing. But to expect 
God, in answer to any petition, to supply the 
lack of our yoluntary delinquency, is the height 
of presumption. 

Nor is this view one in any measure ignor- 
ing God, but acknowledging him. He establish- 
ed and upholds these laws. No one ever labor- 
ed more earnestly, perseverantly, than Paul, yet 
with entire dependence on the Divine arm. ‘I 
have planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave 
the increase. So, then, neither is he that plant- 
eth anything, neither he that watereth: but 
God that giveth the increase.” Here is a bright 
example of human faithfulness in entire depeud- 
ence on the grace of God. 

So the Apostle in another place makes the 
condition of obtaining eternal life to be “‘ patient 
continuance in well-doing.”—Rev. ii. 7. And 
there is much contained in the expression. Sal- 
vation is not to be obtained at a stroke, but we 
must work it out. ‘There is no patent device or 
spiritual insurance office, where the object may 
be secured once for all. The only promise any 
can obtain on this point, is that he who endureth 
to the end shall be saved. 

In seeking for the advancement of the cause 
and the salvation of sinners, we need the same 
patient continuance in well-doing. We may 
have to toil long with little visible effect. But 
let not this discourage. No faithful labor is lost. 
Toil on, toil ever, with an earnest, confiding 
heart, and infinite-wisdom will secure the result. 
—Morning Star. 
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“Allthings work together for good to them that 
love God,.”’—Rom. viii. 28. 
O! what a load of struggle and distress 
Falls off before the cross! The feverish care; 
The wish that we were other than Wwe are ; 
The sick regrets ; the yearnings numberless ; 
The thought, “ thismight have been,” soapt to press 
On the reluctant soul; even past despair, 
Past sin itself—all—all is turned to fair, 
Aye! to a scheme of ordered happiness, 
So soon as we love God, or rather know 
That God lovesus! ... Accepting the great pledge 
Of his concern for all our wants and woe, 
We cease to tremble upon danger’s edge ; 
While varying troubles form and break anew, 
Safe in a Father’s arms we smile as infants do! 

—CaauNncey Hark TOWNSHEND. 
ee 
APOTHECARIES AND THE SABBATH. 


A custom has silently grown up in this com- 

munity which ought to be amended. Under the 
plea that the sick need medicine at all hours, 
and often as really on the Sabbath as on any 
other day of the week, the apothecaries have 
groWn into the habit of keeping their shops open 
on that day, and—except in case of a very few 
exceptions—as well for the sale of ‘‘ fancy goods” 
as medicines. Cigars and soda are dispensed, 
not unfrequently, in quantities to make the traffic 
of the day.a very “paying” one—especially as 
competing establishments for the sale of “ fancy 
articles” where medicines are not sold also, are 
closed by law on that day, giving the apotheca- 
ries the monopoly of the “ fancy ” business dur- 
ing holy time. This state of things has grown 
to be a grievance to conscientious persons in the 
trade—who think they must do as others do in 
order to live—and a nuisance to the community, 
inasmuch as the needless temptation of the 
thoughtless masses to break the Sabbath is 
always against the general good. 
The common sense of the matter lies in a nut- 
shell. The “ fancy goods” customers can lay in 
a supply of cigars, &e.—if they think they need 
them—on Saturday, abundant to last over Sun- 
day. And perhaps they can live without any 
serious detriment if they do not imbibe any soda, 
at the fountain, between Saturday and Monday. 
All the necessity of the case—so far as any plead 
can be made for any —lies in the possible demand 
for mediciue for the suddenly sick. This neces- 
sity is precisely on a par with that which exists 
every night of the year between the hours of 
closing after one day’s labor, and of opening as 
preliminary to that of another. ‘That is pro- 
vided for by a “night bell,” which rings up an 
attendant at any hour of darkness while the store 
is closed. So far as the question of any “ neces- 
sity” for Sabbath medicine is concerned, it is 
obvious on the face of the matter that a precisely 
similar arrangement would be ample. Let there 
be a “Sabbath bell” by the side of the “ night 
bell” (or let the two be identical), the ringing of 
which shall procure entrance for the messenger 
bearing the doctor’s hieroglyphics ; and the 
wants of the sick may be abundantly cared for 
without any taking down of the shutters, or any 
public opening of the doors at all on the Sab- 
bath ; and a single attendant—as at night— 
suffices, at once, to keep the shop. If it would 
be needless to have every shop obliged to detain 
a clerk thus, doubtless the public might be suf- 
ficiently well accommodated by having some 
three set hours—say from 8 to 9 A. M., from 12 
to 1 P. M., and from 5 to 6 P. M.—during 
which, only, such a bell should be answerable ; 
or by an amicable arrangement among the trade, 
one shop out of every half dozen might (in turn) 
keep such an attendant present all day. 

In either way the public teed would be met, 
while the apothecaries, as a class, would secure 
that Sabbath rest which is now denied them, 
and which—as the class most likely to poison 
their fellow-citizens, by accident—the public good 

uires them to take, in order to have all their 
faculties about them during the week. 





And as to the dollar and cent question——the 
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place where the shoe would pinch in some cases 
—we have just this to suggest. In the first 
place, some portion of these Sabbath gains is 
now illegitimate and ought to be yielded, whilep 
in the long run—since those who wish to buy 
“fancy goods,” who know they cannot purchase 
them on the Sabbath, will be likely to buy them 
during the week—we doubt if—after the new 
system should be thoroughly adjusted —the 
apothecaries would lose much moaey by the Sab- 
bath closing of their stores in the manner sug- 
gested. We feel quite sure, in any event, that 
their pecuniary loss could never be estimated by 
them as of the least consequence when weighed 
against the great adventgges, to themselves snd 
others, of the proposed reform. 

We hope this little breeze of public interest in 
this matter will not be allowed to pass by with- 
out the calling of a meeting of all interested—by 
some of the high-minded and Christian men of 
the trade—in order to test the question, whether 
the time has not come for their relief from a bar- 
densome and injurious service.—Congregation- 
alist. 
CHURCH STINGINESS. 


It is beyond question that the crying sin of 
Israel to-day is covetousness ; stinginess in the 
Church is a prevailing epidemie. We can hard- 
ly think of another evil so huge and monstrous 
as this, which exists in well nigh every congre- 
gation. It paralyzes faith, impairs charity, and 
nullifies hope. It-is the real, hard, obstinate 
heresy with which God’s ministry is obliged to 
contend. It hinders all evangelical efforts at 
home and abroad. It cripples the exertions of 
pastors in their every attempt to do good. It 
renders the growth of personal piety impossible 
in its victim. A stingy church-member will let 
his heart go after its covetousness, while listen- 
ing to the most animating discourse, and his 
tight fist will choke his conscience, even while it 
is gasping for a breath of vital air, He may 
admire his winister, and feel an attachment for 
the church in which he is wont to worship > and 
yet, the moment he is required to show his love 
for Christ by proper works of benevolence or 
charity, he straightway takes counsel of his 
stinginess, and is seized with a spasm of econo- 
my which shuts up his heart as closely as a vault, 
from which the light of day is excluded. 

Many professors are perhaps unconscious of 
their meanness in religious matters. If they 
wefe, no doubt they would repent, and do works 
meet for repentance. But until they can be 
shown, and made by the grace of the: Holy 
Spirit to feel, how great their sin in this regard 
truly is, there can be little hope of reformation. 
Let us, therefore, propose a few questions which 
professors may ponder, with a view of ascertain- 
ing whether they are indeed guilty of covetous- 
ness, and chargeable with inexcusable stinginess : 

1. Do you believe that you and all you pos- 
sess belong to Christ ? Were you saved by the 
precious blood of redemption, only that you 
might the more indulge your own selfishuess, or 
that you might no longer live for yourself, but 
for Him who died in your stead? A careful 
and honest answer to this enquiry will go far to- 
wards determining your duty with respect to re- 
ligious efforts for the salvation of others. 

2. Are your gifts for church purposes a single 
tithe of the amount of your expenditures for 
luxuries in your own home? If you have suffi- 
cient means to comply with the demands of 
fashion, or with the claims of an increasing busi- 
ness, can you give these as reasons for diminish- 
ing or \.ithholdiny your contributions for religious 
purposes? 1 is an indisputable fact, that many 
profes: ors ¢xpend so much epon dress, and furni- 
ture, cad other luxuries, that they have little to 
bestow in charity. But are they blameless? Is 
this course consistent with the claims of an en- 
lightened Christian conscience ? 

3. Do you place yourself in debt in order to 
grow richer than you now are, and then plead 
that because you are in debt you have nothing 
to give? This is a subterfuge very commonly 
resorted to among farmers. They add farm to 
farm, and while their gains are all the while in- 
creasing, still they grow more and more reluctant 
to aid religious efforts. If there is a little debt 
on the church, they are unable to help in remov- 
ing it ; if the parsonage needs repairing, it must 
remain untouched until individual greed has done 
its perfect work ; if missions want assistance, or 
charitable interests plead for aid, they must be 
sent empty away from him, who offers in excuse 
the existence of debt, which is, in fact, but a 
real advance towards increasing wealth. Every 
pastor knows very well how the subtle devil of 
covetousness entrenches himself in the human 
heart under the above-named pretexts. 

4, Have you made it a principle to live for 
others as well as for yourself? If you have, 
then you will find little difficulty in so managing 
your affairs as to save a portion of your weekly 
gains for the service of God. If you have not, 
then beware lest you fall into the error and con- 
demnation of Balaam, the son of Beor, who 
loved the wages of unrighteousness.— Christian 
Intelligencer. 

—_————_—@————-- 
GUIZOT’S OPINION OF PUBLIC LIFE. 

In the third volume of his Memoirs, just pub- 
lished, the last Prime Minister of Louis Phillippe, 
after sketching the history of his Ministry of 
Public Instruction, and various other topics of 
great interest, writes thus charmingly about 
himself : 

I have no desire to intrude my private life and 
feelings on public attention. The more they are 
profound and tender, the less they are disposed 
to exhibit themselves, for I cannot show them in 
their intense reality. Kings exhibit their crown 
jewels to the inspection of the curious ; but We 
do not parade our private treasures, the value 
of ‘which is only known to the owners. Yet, 
when the fatal day arrives in which these inval- 
uable possessions are wrested from us, it would 
hs evineing toward them a proper want of re- 
spect and faith not to declare the esteem in 
which they were held aud the void they have 
left. T have been strongly attached to political 
life, and have applied myself to it with arder, 
have devoted to public duties, without hesita-} 
tion, the’sacrifice and efforts they demanded from ! 
me; but these pursuits have ever been far in- 
deed from satisfying my desires. It is not that 
I complain of the incidental trials, Many pub- 
lie servants have spoken witli bitteruess of the 
disappointments they have experienced, the re- 
verses they have undergone, the severities of 
fortune, and the ingratitude of men. .T have 
nothing of the kind to say, for I have never ac- 
knowledged such sentiments. “However violent- 
ly I may have been stricken, I have never found 
men more blind or ungrateful, or my political 
destiny more harsh, than I expected. It has 
had alternately, and in great abundance, its joys 
and sorrows ; such is the law of humanity. But 
it has been in the happiest days, and in the 
midst of the most brilliant successes of my ca- 
reer, that I have found the insufficiency o.{public 
life. The political world is cold and calculating; 
the affairs of goverument are lofty, and power- 
fally impress the thought ; but they cannot iil 
the soul, which has often more varied and more 
pressing aspirations than those of the most am- 
bitious politician. It longs for a happiness more | 
intimate, more complete and more tender than 
that which all the labors and triumphs of active 
exertion and public importance can bestow. 
What-I know to-day, at the end of my raee, I 
have felt when it began, and during its continu- , 
ance ; even in the midst of great undertakings, | 





domestic affections form the basis of life ; and.’ 


the most brilliant career has on); superficial and 
incomplete enjoyments, if a struuger to the hap- 
py ties of family and friendship. 
———_>—--— - 
THE REV. MR, SPURGEON ON THE STYLE OF 
“ PHILOSOPHICAL” PREACHERS. 

It. is time that the advocates of the language 
of Shakespeare, Milton, and Cowper, Temple, 
Swift, and Bolingbroke, Gibbon, Robertson, and 
Hume, should rise, speak, and put an end to the 
nuisance. We are much gratified to find that 
great master of genuine English, Mr. Spurgeon, 
lifting up his strong hand against the harpy in- 
vasion. On his first appearance in Exeter hall, 
after his return from the continent, in the course 
of an admirable sermon, he visited it and its au- 
thors with the following thunderblast : 

‘Thereis much temper here, but there is very 

much also of good common sense. 
had another Job, to chastise the high sounding 
language of modern theologians. There are 
starting up in our midst men, who, if they are 
not heretics in doctrine, are aliens in speech. 
They are men described by the old preachers, 
who say, ‘Mark!’ and there is nothing to mark 
and who shout, ‘ Observe !’ and there is nothing 
to observe, except the want of everything that is 
worth observing. We know ministers who can- 
not speak in the common language of mankind, 
but must needs adopt the jargon of Carlyle, who 
sets language on its head, and puts the last word 
first. ‘These men must needs make the English 
language a slave to the German—the glorious, 
grand old Saxon must truckle to their heresies 
and conceal the depths of their falsehoods. I 
pray God the time may come when some man 
may unmask them, when all these wind-bags 
may be rent, and all these bladders may be 
pricked ; when, if teachers have anything to tell 
us, they may deliver themselves so that all may 
understand. If they cannot use plain language, 
let their tongues go to school until they have 
learned it. There is something so enticing and 
yet so flimsy in the modern theological school 
that I feel constrained to warn you constantly 
against it, Its mystery is absurdity, and its 
depth is pompous ignorance. There is no the- 
ology init ; it is a futile device to conceal the 
want of theological knowledge. A man, with 
an education that may be complete in every de- 
partment except that in which he should excel, 
stands up and would teach Christians that all 
they have learned at the feet of Paul has been 
a mistake; that a new theology has been dis- 
covered ; that the old phrases which we have 
used are out of date, the old creeds broken up. 
Well, what shall we do to this wiseacre and his 
fellow-sages? Serve them wherever you meet 
them or their disciples, as Job did Zophar— 
laugh at them, dash their language to pieces, 
and remind them that the best things they tell 
us are only what the fishes of the sea or the 
fowls of the air knew before them, and that their 
grandest discoveries are but platitudes which 
every child has known before, or else they are 
heresies that ought to be scouted from the 
earth.”—British Standard. 
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City Religions Dress. 


The Christian Advocate and Journal has the 
following on the subject of “Sensation Preach- 
ers”: 

As we read the history of the Church, we can 
hardly resist the convicticn that the ministers of 
Jesus Christ who have been most eminent for 
usefulness have generally Leen of the class now 
known as sensation preachers. Under the 
preaching of the Aposties sinners were “ pricked 
in the heart,” and goaded by the arrows of 
truth, till in an agony they cried out, “ What 
shall we do to be saved?” Such was the excite- 
ment produced by the labors of these servants of 
the Lord, that they came to be known as the 
“men who had turned the world upside down ;” 
and Luther was a trne “successor” of the 
Apostles. Having his great heart filled with 
love to God, and with sympathy for the “ com- 
mon folk,” he moved through the country with 
a vehement energy that produced a ‘sensation ” 
among the popes and devils of two worlds. 

We cannot be mistaken, we think, in affirming 
that Wesley was of the same class. One of the 
charges most frequently made against the sensa- 
tion preachers of our day is, that they allow 
themselves too large o liberty in the selection of 
subjects for the pulpit. Instead of dwelling in 
every sermon upon the great fundamental truths 
of Christianity, such as the Atonement and Jus- 
tification by Faith, they discuss questions of 
practical piety, and instruct the people concern- 
ing their domestic. secial, and even political 
duties. If these exceptions are well taken, they 
lie with all their force against the course pur- 
sued by Mr. Wesley. He has left us sermons 
on “The Signs of the Times ;” “ Causes of the 
Inefficiency of Christianity ;’ ‘‘ National Sins 
and Miseries ;” ‘“ Public Diversions ;’ “The 
Cause and Cure of Earthquakes,” etc. And 
what to some will seem strangest of all, he did 
not hesitate to preach on the sin of the slave trade. 
And we learn from his Journal that, in one in- 
stance at least, he announced beforehand that he 
would preach on this exciting subject, and as ‘a 
consequence had an overflowing. congregation. 
And in determining when and where he would 
dispense the Word, he seems to have been influ- 
enced by no fear of producing a sensation. 
More than onee he took his stand upon the 
tombstone of his father, and preached the Gos- 
pel to such congregations as were probably never 
gathered in Epworth before or since. John 
Wesley evidently eimed at producing a beneficial 
excitement in the world, and in this he was glo- 
riously successful. We conclude that Chris- 
tianity is less likely to suffer from “sensation 
preachers” than from the formal, perfunctory 
ones, who seem to suceeed in nothing so perfectly 
as in preparing their congregations to rejoice 
when the Amen is spoken, which releases them 
from services that have been a » eariness to flesh 
and spirit. Even excessive »itation in the 
Church is less to be deprecatec than ac. 1m such 
as broods over the Dead ca. 





The Advocate, as it seems to us, confor nds the 
earnest spirituality of the old worthies, with a 
class of eceentric and ambitions Gospel orators 
rather peculiar to our own times. ‘The differ- 
ence is very wide--the contrast very marked, 
whether we look to the present or the permanent 
effect of their work. 





The Intelligencer, referring to an instructive 
paper in the “North British Review” on the 
late Rev. Dr. John Brown, of the University of 
Glasgow, makes some remarks which are in 
point in connection with the above : 


Of his qualities as a preacher, the reviewer 
says, his.style had these “four marked charac- 
teristicsy” It was clear; it was energetic ; it 
was eminently Scriptural ; it was with author- 
ity. He was never like one arguing a case, rest- 
ing it On probabilities, or placing it at the hazard 
of succeeding experiments, for he knew that the 
Gospel has a witness in every man’s conscience, 
and he fearlessly appealed to what Tertullian 
has called lestimonium anime: naturaliter Chris- 
tiane. 





Of his confidence in the truth, the writer says : 
“His was no negative- Gospel, no tossing of 
Christ’s Cross out of view_into his tomb. He 
had great faith in the old Gospel, the Gospel of 
Peter and Paul, and had no sympathy with those 
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The Churchman gives an editorial s 

of an address, of some half dozen columns, to 
the Laity. of the Episcopal Church which 
has just been published. Said address ac- 
cording to the appointment of the last Gen- 
eral Convention, held at Richmond, Va., was 
prepared by a Committee of Laymen composed 
of one from each diocese. Its general spirit T3 
approved by The Churchman. Its purport will 
be gathered from the following : : 


Tkough fully convinced of the s 
our former Views respecting this entra 
cannot fail to admire the present address on ac 
count of its Catholic tone, and the whole-souled 
devotion to the Church by which it is charac- 
terized. The duties of the laity to the Chureh 
are set forth in an able manner. It is recommend- 
ed that they give especial care to the Christian 
nurture of their children at home : that they be 
not content with a mere attendance upon Divine 
Service or contributions of money, but give time 
serious thought, and constant affection to the 
work of the Church ; in a word, that they be 
co-laborers with their pastors in every good 
work. They are to see that the Bishops are 
better provided for, and a permanent fund es- 
tablished for their support. They are not to 
rest content until every village or considerable 
settlement in our whole country shall possess, in 
some form or other, the ministrations of the 
Church. They are urged to provide a better 
support for the clergy, and hence prevent so 
many clerical changes ; they are to provide free 
churches for the poor. The broad fact is an- 
nounced that “every member of the Charch is 
a member of its missionary organizations,” and 
bound to contribute for these objects. The im- 
portance of Domestic Missions is specially urged 
and the melancholy fact adduced that only sixty- 
two thousand dollars were contributed last year 
for this object, being less -than forty-five cents 
for each of her one hundred and forty-four 
thousand communicants, With reference to the 
education of youth, they feel that the laity 
should endeavor to establish parish schools of a 
high grade in every part of the land, together 
with higher academical institutions, for the edu- 
cation of candidates for orders, and others. 
They believe, also, that “every Christian lay- 
man, of adequate means, should either dedica 
a son of his own to the sacred Ministry, or, if he 
cannot well do that, should unite, without delay, 
with a sufficient number of others, in adequately 
supporting, in a training school, or theological 
seminary, under the control of the Church, some 
deserving youth, willing and qualified to become 
a candidate for orders.” We rejoice that the 
Committee have not devised or recommended new 
or untried schemes, of doubtful efficacy, but, as 
faithful sons of the Church, have endeavored to 
represent the united sentiment of the American 
branch of the Church Catholic. 





The Methodist, in view of the criticism of 
a St. Louis Methodist journal which admonishes 
the public against the “ Life of Gruber” as “ an 
unreliable and unworthy production,” and the 


“Life of Bishop Asbury” as not much better, 
says: 

Bating the somewhat sharp edge of this criti- 
cism, we cannot but remark that one of the mest 
pressing necessities of our Church at this mo- 
ment, is a more candid judgment of its new pub- 
lications. Our denominational partiality has its 
rights, and should be indulged as far as it can 
be with justice ; but when it speaks in our 
wonted style of much ef cur denominational lit- 
erature, it becomes really fulscme. The books 
mentioned above need entire revision—it is indis- 
passable to our self-respect es & Church. The 
same may be said of other works om our denom- 
inational catalogue, though they have been eulo- 
gized by some withou t. It is dae to the 
Church, te the in nee and pocket of its 
people, that our er hould i the beoks 
they notice, and baviz ‘ak honest- 
ly of them. Books w e of some 
of our late publicatiens are caricaturing the old 
worthies of Methodisw. If we go on in this 
direction, the public will get the impression that 
the founders of our Church were a company of 
mountebanks. And the blame will be our own 
if we continue to parade a few barmless eccen- 
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tricities as the salient points of their characters. 


—_—_—_@———___- 

TsstmioNy FoR Cunrist IN AN AWFUL 
Hovr.—Just before the terrible slaughter, at 
one of the recent massacres in Syria, Abu Mon- 
soor, one of the leading Protestants, a man of 
faith and prayer, seeing that there was no hope 
of escape, called out in a loud voice to the as- 
sembly, composed of a few Protestants, and mul- 
titudes of Greeks and Maronites, saying some- 
thing like the following words: “ My dear 
brethren, the time is short. The Druzes are 
coming upon us, and we are all going like sheep 
to the slaughter. Death is before us, and we 
shall soon leave this world and stand before God. 
In whom will you trust? There is no Saviour 
but Jesus Christ. Look to him, call upon, trust 
in him, and he will save. Repent and _ believe, 
and he will not cast you off. Let every one call 
on the Lord Jesus, the Saviour.” A great.mul- 
titude of them then called out with him to Jesus 
Christ to save their souls, as none could hope 
for escape from the death of the body. Abu 
Monsoor, and othcrs of the Protestants, then 
continued, and as Abu Monsoor was praying, he 
was killed by the Druzes, and literally hewed to 
pieces. Many women were killed by the firing 
of the Druzs upon the promiseuous crowd, 
though the Druze leaders gave orders that no 
woman or girl, or boy under ten years should be 
injured. ‘Ile dead bodies lay in heaps, and the 
few who finally cscaped as by miracle, concealed 
themselves under piles of the slain. 


—_——_»————— 
Nor Suatrow Cant.—The Atlantic Monthly 
for September, in one of its literary notices, goes 
out of its way to say, “It is a shallow cant 
which holds up the errors of men of genius as if 
they were especial warnings, and proofs of how 
little the rarest gifts avail.” We insist, on the 
contrary, that this practice, so far from being 
cant, is the perfection of common sense. The 
besetting sin of all young persons, and of many 
who are no longer young, is to consider’ the rare 
gifts of great geniuses a sufficient exeuse for the 
gross immoralities into which they have some- 
times fallen. It is therefore of great use to show 
that impurity and drunkenness are mean, base, 
sensual, deadly vices, no matter with what 
amount of intellectual pretminence they may be 
associated. The pretence that “the light that 
led astray was light from heaven,” is an impu- 
dent and most mischievous untruth. And surely 
it is wise to warn the idolaters of intellect that 
if acknowledged genius could not preserve its, 
possessor from debasing sins, much less can ordi 
nary persons expect to es a similar degradi 
tion, unless they take to the counsels ¢ 
inspired wisdom.—ZJnielligencer.. 
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| BY PROF. NASH. 

Tt has been a common practice in our country, 
after clearing off the trees, to leave the stumps 
to disappear at their leisure. Time and the 
elements, -it was argued, would destfoy them 
after awhile; and as both capital and labor 
were scarce, it was judged—perhaps with good 
reason—to be better policy for settlers on new 

to cultivate much land imperfectly, 

than to cultivate little in the best manner. 
~ But such a policy, continued after a region 
become peopled, and its facilities for trans- 
omare improved, almost inevitably places 
fmer, who pursues it, on the back ground, 
compared with those who adopt a better cul- 
ivation. And the time has now come, as relates 
to a very large part of the country East of the 
Mississippi, when a very different policy would 

pay better and afford more satisfaction. 

Suppose you havea field from which you have 
just taken ‘a heavy growth of timber, and have 
surroutided it with a high fence and have taken 
off the first crop; that the land is good, and 
that everything is all right, except those huge 
stumps, about a hundred to the acre, besides 
some small ones. If pine, they will not be 
rotted out in much less than half a century ; 
if hard wood, many of them might return to the 
soil in ten years, while others would last fifteen, 
and some twenty or more. 

If there were no other way to shorten their 
days, than by grubbing them out, which is enor- 
mously expensive, and might cost more than the 
land would sell for, it miight be wise to await 
their departure by natural decay. Or, if your 
purpose is to pasture such land permanently, it 
certainly would be cheaper to leave them to rot 
in the ground, than to pull them out, as they 
would do no great harm the while. But if you 
are to crop that field from year to year, then 
how will the matter stand ? 

In order to reason intelligibly, we want to 
know the present worth of the land and the 
cost of stumping it. The land in its wild state 
may not have cost you much, but after clearing 
off the heavy growth of timber and putting that 
high fence around it, you have done a good deal 
of work, and we will suppose that it now stands 
you $25 an acre. The cost of pulling the stumps 
with a good stump machine, would be small com- 
pared with that of digging them out—not more 
than ten dollars an acre. Now, if money in your 
place is not worth more than ten per cent., tak- 
ing that, which is high, as its estimated value, 
then the interest on your land would be $2 50 
a-year per acre. If cleared of stumps at a cost 
of ten dollars an acre, the interest on what it 
would then stand you would be $3 50 an acre, 
one dollar a-year more than before, and the 
question becomes just this: Will you cultivate 
that field the next ten years or more at a cost 
(for use of land) of $2 50 a-year per acre with 
the stumps always in your way, or will you cul- 
tivate it at an average cost of $3 50 per acre? 
In other words, is it worth the difference of $1 
a-year to have these stumps off, so that you can 
make -straight furrgws, drive the cutting bar 
straight through, without much danger of a 

‘smash up,” and with a reaper, harvest a crop 
uniformly over the whole surface. 

Perhaps you will say, that if you expend $10 
to remove the stumps from an acre, you want to 
see how youare to get the principal back as well 
as the interest. It is generally considered that 
money expended on land, in the way of perma- 
nent improvements, is well invested, if it gives a 
large interést. But inasmuch as the removing 
of stumps is not exactly a permanent improve- 
ment, that is, the stumps would “get out” by 
and by without help, I will take your view of 
the subject ; and you will perceive that if the 
use of the land was worth $2 more the first 
year, $1 90 more the second, $1 80 more the 
third, and so on down to $1 for the tenth, for 
having the stumps off, you would then have re- 
ceived back your principal and ten per cent. ; 
and the extra cost for the time would have 
averaged $1 50 a-year. ‘The question now is 
(admitting that the benefits of stumping would 
not extend over more than ten years, which is 
by no means true), is the use of land perfectly 
clean, every inch in good tilth, with no obstruc- 
tion, worth $1 50 a-year more than land having 
a hundred stumps on each acre? Who does not 
know that the difference is far greater? 

This difference consists in the extra labor re- 
quired to cultivate a field filled with huge 
stumps ; the diminution of the crop in conse- 
quence of so large a part of the land being oc- 

upied with them, and the imperfect culture of 

much of the remainder because of these obstruc- 
ions ; the liability to losses occasioned by inju- 
ies to farming implements and stock, and the 
mpracticability of using reaping and mowing 
nachines ; and the pleasure of seeing and work- 
ng land susceptible of clean culture. But we 

ill notice only the last topic, and this because 

ye feel that it is not sufficiently regarded. 

Every man is willing to pay something for 

leasures. You would have to go far to find 

¢ man or woman who would withhold the ex- 
nse of a little cinnamon and nutmeg for an 
pple pie, though the real object of eating might 

p gained quite as well, perhaps better, without 

e spicing ; and most men, who drink rum, like 

ittle sugar in it, though the sugar has not the 

st tendency to save them from bad consequen- 
You would give something more for the 
sure of living in a fine house, than in an 

y one, though it sheltered you no better and 

no more convenient.- The fact is, we are 

(the gloomiest ascetic is not an exception) 

ing something every day for pleasure, and it 

il right that we should. He who would 

snd ‘hothing for his own and his friends’ 
are would not be a man; he wold be 
thing more or something less. But what 


if itsbas-come to.its beantifal perfection. by 
skill and labor, if it speaks your praise to 
by, if its fruitfulness is to benefit you 


and yours, surely you will sit down something 
for the pleasure of all this. 

And the way to ascertain how the matter really 
stands, is for a farmer to keep an exact account 
of his losses and gains in something like the fol- 
lowing form : 

Extra labor, 

Diminution of crop,.. 

Liability to damage, 

Pleasure in improvement, 


Blanks have been left for each item and a line 
for footing up, because every farmer, who needs 
this, can estimate the values for himself. Let 
him do it, and then foot the amount, and see if 
there is not substantial advantages in the culti- 
vation of unobstructed over obstructed fields. 

If he is convinced, Autumn and early Winter 
are the times for carrying his convictions into 
effect. While others are “stumping it” furi- 
ously for their several candidates, let him be 
stumping his fields. There will be more honor 
and more real usefulness in his stumping one 
field than in some noisy fellows stumping a whole 
State, or the Union. 





Aw Arremrr to Make rr Rary.—A letter 
from Lynchburgh in the Richmond Dispatch, 
says: “A gentleman who resides near Boydton, 
Mechlenburg county, Va., has aspired to a new 
science—that of controlling the clouds in order 
to cause it to rain at will. With the view of 
attaining this end, he has built a ‘rain tower,’ 
which novel structure is said to be 30 feet in diame- 
ter at the base, which size it retains to the height 
of 40 feet. ‘To this height it contains four flues, 
each 7 feet in diameter. The number of flues is 
then reduced to two, which run up 20 feet higher, 
the top of the structure reaching an altitude of 
60 feet. The whole concern was erected at a 
cost of about $1,000. The modus operandi of 
causing rain to full is as follows: The flues are 
filled with dry pine wood, which is set on fire, 
and which is kept up until the desired effect is 
produced on the elements. His theory is that 
the great heat produced in the air above the 
‘tower,’ will cause the clouds to concentrate 
over it, when plenty of rain will fall in that vicini- 
ty. The originator of this novel idea is said to 
be a firm believer in the practicability and utility 
of his ‘invention,’ notwithstanding the fact, that 
after repeated trials, during which he consumed 
hundreds of cords of wood, his tower failed to 
produce the desired effect on the unpropitious 
heavens, he having been a great sufferer from 
drought during the entire Spring and Summer.” 


[When the Boydton philosopher shall have 
become convinced that the elements are beyond 
his might, we commend to his consideration the 
effectual method of the Christians about Due 
West in South Carolina—a method which has 
been tried with success both under the old and 
new dispensations, and which is destined to come 
more and more in favor while time lasts. To be 
sure it is a much humbler way of bringing about 
the desired and needed result, but then it is like 
even more precious things from the same benefi- 
cent. Source—without money and without price. 
From the Due West local paper we clip the fol- 
lowing :—Eps. Ev.] 


Rain! Rawn!—After a long and severe 
drouth in this section, we have, within the last 
week, had abundant and refreshing showers. 
Another evidence that God hears prayer. At 
Lower Long Cane,-a fast was observed on Tues- 
day, the 17th July ; an immense congregation 
turned. out to pray for rain, and in a few days 
the rain came. At Due West, Thursday, the 
26th, was observed as a day of humiliation and 
prayer, and on Friday evening the showers de- 
scended in rich abundance. ‘The God of Provi- 
dence delights to answer the petitions of the 
humble. 


Errecrs or CamommLe.—A decoction of the 
leaves of common camomile will destroy all 
species of insects, and nothing contributes so 
much to the health of a garden as a number of 
camomile plants dispersed through it. No green- 
house or hothouse should be without it, in a green 
or dried state ; either the stalks or the flowers 
will answer. It is a singular fact that if a plant 
is drooping and apparently dying, in nine cases 
out of ten it will recover, if you plant camomile 
near it. 





Cuear Parnt.—Noticing an inquiry for a 
cheap paint to put on old buildings, in answer I 
would say I have had some experience in that 
line, and will give the desired information. In 
the first placetake some fine oil meal, mix it 
with cold water ; then put it on the stove and 
keep stirring it till it boils. Then reduce it to 
the required thickness with warm water. If you 
wish it white, stir In whiting, or any color you 
like. Apply with a brush, the same as paint. 
It fills the pores in the wood, so that after two 
coats it will cost no more to paint an old build- 
ing than it would a new one. It penetrates the 
wood and does not peel off like whitewash. It 
is never safe to paint over whitewash. It will 
last a number of years, as the oily nature of the 
meal keeps it from washing —Country Gentle- 
man. Liev 

THE SPLENDOR OF DAMASCUS. 
Damascus is the oldest city in the world. Tyre 
and Sidon have crumbled on the shore; Baalbec is 
a ruin; Palmyra is buried in the sand of the desert; 
Nineveh and Babylon have disappeared from the 
Tigris and Euphrates; Damascus remains what it 
was before the days of Abraham—a centre of 
trade and travel, an island of verdure in a desert, 
“a predestined capital "—with martial and sacred 
associations extending through more than thirty 
centuries. It was “near Damascus” that Saul of 
Tarsus saw tie “light from heaven above the bright- 
ness of the sun ;” the street which is called Strait, 
in which it is said “ he prayeth,” still runs through 
the city. The caravan comes and goes as it dida 
thousa.:) years ago; there are still the sheik, the 
ass, and the waterwheel; the merchants of the 
Euphrates and of the Mediterranean stjll “oc- 
cupy” these “with the multitude of their wares.” 
The city which Mahomet surveyed from a neigh- 
boring height, and was afraid to enter because it 
is given to have but one Paradise, and for his part 
he was resolved not to have it in this world, is to 
this day, what Julian called the eye of the East, as 
it was in the time of Isaiah, “the head of Syria.” 
From Damascus came the Damson or blue plum, 
and the delicious apricot of Portugal, called Da- 
masco; damask, our beautiful fabric of cotton and 
silk, with vines and flowers raised upon a smooth 
bright ground ; the damask rose, introduced into 
England in the time of Henry VIII.; the Damas- 
eus blade, so famous the world over for its keen 
edge and wonderful elasticity, the secret of whose 
manufacture was lost when Tamerlane carried o 
‘the arts into Persia ;—and the beautiful art of in- 





; laying wood and steel with silver and gold, a kind 


of mosaic—engraving and sculpture united—called 
Damaskeening, with which boxes and bureaus, and 
swords and guns are érnamented. It is still a city 
of flowers and bright waters ; the streams of Leb- 
anon, the “rivers of Damascus,” the “rivers of 
gold,” still murmur and sparkle in-the wilderness 





of “Syrian gardens.” 


THE INFLUENCE OF OUR MISSIONARIES. 


The following is an extract from a private letter 
written by Mrs. Benton, wife of Rev. Wm. A. Ber- 
ton, and dated at Bhamdun, Mount Lebanon. Our 
readers have already been favored with a number 
of interesting letters from Mr. Benton, but this pas- 
Sage, written to a friend and with no expec‘ation 
of its publicity, gives us an interesting and graphic 
view of the state of things in Sgria, and shows the 
great influence which our faithful missionaries have 
attained over all classes of the native inhabitants. 
Mrs. Benton writes : 


O, how our hearts melted like water—how all 
trembled with fear, but the Lord has wonderfully 
passed by this place, and it still stands a monument 
of his protecting power and grace. 

None of the people went off to the war. The 
village is under a Druze Governor, who is one of 
the best of his race, and he has solemnly declared 
that he could and would protect Bhamdun. 

We have taken our position to stand by our 
people, and they, poor things, cling to us as chil- 
dren to their parents. We know not what is be- 
fore us. : ; ‘ ‘ : 

The Turkish soldiers have everywhere joined the 
Druzes in the massacre of the Christians, and far 
exceeded them in their terrible outrages upon the 
poor women and girls. 

From Bhamdun to Damascus there is not a Chris- 
tian house standing on the road, except at Bhamdun. 
There are a few little villages South and West of 
Bhambun, which are spared, being, like this place, 
under Druze protection. But Bhamdun is now the 
largest Christian town in all the Druze part of 
Lebanon, and it is a wonder to all how it has stood. 
The Druze Governor and all the people feel that 
our presence here has saved the place. The poor 
people were on the point of running away, but we 
kept them back. ‘To God be all the praise. The 
Governor testified that Bhambun had been greatly 
benefited by the labors of the Missionaries, and we 
can add, that he has been benefited, and much en- 
lightened by the Gospel and intercourse with the 
Missionaries. All the Missionaries except our- 
selves have left the mountain, and we fear they 
will leave the country. Our position here is won- 
derful. The Druze conquerers are our friends and 
the friends of the Moslems; so that we are com- 
paratively safe. We feel that we should be poor 
shepherds to forsake our poor people in such a 
fearful time as this. We have all their money and 
jewelry and other valuables in our trunks. Such 
a time as this shows where they put confidence. 
Most of the Christians who have been burnt out 
have now gone to the Kesouan, a district North of 
the Metar about 12 hours from here. They are 
suffering most intensely from the burning sun by 
day, and the cold mountain air by night, and more 
still for food. 

All who have any relatives are coming down this 
way as fast as they can. 

Almost daily we have arrivals of poor widows 
and little children barefoot and with scarcely a par- 
ticle to cover them. The people of Bhambun are 
very kind to the poor; and we send none empty 
away. We give away everything we can and more 
too. I want to ask you, my dear friends in R ? 
if you cannot pack us up a big box of any sort of 
cloth or clothing, that we may have the where- 
with to cover these wretched creatures. Who is 
there in your village who cannot give a yard of 
calico, or a bit of cotton cloth, or check, or indeed 
anything that can be used to tie around their heads 
or made into clothing? You need not make up 
anything ; we can do that here. Do try to send 
us a box, so that it will get here before the cold 
weather comes on. ; z : ‘ 

Our hearts ache and bleed and bleed and ache, 
and how little we can do to relieve the suffering 
thousands of poor Syria. 


~~ 

THE PLANS OF GARIBALDI. 
On this subject, which just now is of paramount 
importance in Southern Europe, the London Times 
remarks: 


Meanwhile Austria and Prussia have met at 
Toplitz, and have resolved that,so long as Venetia 
remains untouched, they will abstain from inter- 
vention in Italian affairs; but that, should any 
attack be made on the remaining provinces of 
Austria, they will make common cause in her de- 
fense. What, then, are the projects of Garibaldi 
and the revolution which he personifies? From 
the subordinate position of a partisan leader, 
clearing the front of the French and beating up 
the quarters of the Austrians, he has raised himself 
by his gallantry and enterprise t» a position in 
which he may fairly be ranked among those influ- 
ences which dispose of the destiny of that country 
which he has loved so well and served so truly. 
He is fettered by no treaty obligations, by no dy- 
nastic traditions. The nature of the position re- 
lieves him from the necessity of following any- 
thing except the dictates of his own judgment and 
the suggestions of his own genius. Kings and 
Emperors are small indeed beside a man who with 
nothing to rely on but his name, his intelligence, 
and his courage, has found means to raise himself 
to a position which places in his hands, as we can 
easily show, the future destinies of Italy. We 
know not what are Garibaldi’s intentions, but if we 
are to judge of them from what reaches us, we re- 
gard them with more apprehension than hope. 
He is said to view the conquest of Sicily only as a 
stepping stone to the conquest of Naples, and the 
united force of Sicily and Naples as a means for 
working out the deliverance of the patrimony of 
St. Peter, ifnot of Rome itself, from the sovereignty 
of the Pope. Thus, lord of Southern Italy, he pro- 
poses, it is said, to attack tle Austrian Empire, 
probably by creating a revolution in Hungary, and 
never to sheathe his sword till Italy, including the 
province of Venetia, shall acknowledge the single 
sceptre of Victor Emanuel. 

If this plan has much of the daring, it has also 
much of the extravagance, of genius. For our- 
selves, we have not the slightest objection that 
Garibaldi should advance as far as he can go, en- 
countering merely Italian opposition. If he shall 
overthrow the kingdom of Naples, he will deliver 
one of the finest portions of the earth from a cruel 
and hypocritical tyranny. If he shall wrest the 
patrimony of St. Peter from the Pope he will free 
a people possessed of many noble qualities from 
the yoke of a degrading theocracy. If the people 
thus delivered choose to aggregate themselves to 
the subjects of Victor Emanuel, we can have 
nothing to say against it, except that we fear they 
are creating a power out of such discordant ele- 
meuts that must rely for unity on the overpower- 
ing strength of its Executive, and forego all hopes 
of a representative government according to our 
sense of the word. These things Garibaldi may 
do in all probability without drawing down upon 
himself the armed interference of France or of 
Austria. Let him draw the line here, and he may 
reasonably hope to leave to posterity a name that 
will rank with Epaminondas or Aratus in ancient, 
with Tell or Washington in modern story. Let 
him go beyond this, and he will be brought at 
once into collision with the resources, the discipline, 
‘and the valor of anarmy, before which his raw 
and tumultuary force will vanish like an exhalation. 
The stake is not equal. If Austria is to set Venetia 
on one side, and Garibaldi and all the rest of Italy 
on the other, success would add something to his 
laurels, but failure would be absolute destruction. 
Unless Garibaldi shall be able to storm those 
formidable fortresses before which the Emperor of 
the French, at the head of his victorious legions, 
recoiled, he will find himself, even if assisted openly 
and with all his force by the King of Piedmont, 
driven gradually back, stripped of town after town, 
and province after province, till nothing be left of 
the great monument of Italian liberty except the 
glory of its rise and the disgrace of its extinction. 


The feeling throughout Italy is intense and ab- 
sorbing. It is graphically described.in a recent 
letter from Turin : 

Young men belonging to the richest and noblest 
families abandon their homes of their own accord. 
They ped some fine morning without saying 

word, and at night their anxious relations, not 
a return, guess whither they have gone. 
They have set out for Sicily. They start without 
money, on foot, and their friends, in presence of 
their immovable resolution, have no resource but 
resi, ion. Even children are. affected by the 
contagion, and escape from school to go to Sicily. 
The case has eccurred at Milan, Turin, everywhere. 
Their comrades make a collection; they empty 
their purses into the hands of those who are set- 
ting out, and are proud of this act of precocious 
patriotism. The chief of the establishment in- 
forms the family of the disappearance of the boy ; 





Sicilian journal, an advertisement, inserted by a 
father, who claimed his son. It was couched in 
affecting terms. The father told his child that, he 
knew he was in Sicily—that he did not wish to 
prevent his remaining there, but that he desired to 
see him, to embrace him, and to provide him with 
money ; and to this end he made an appointment 
with him ata Palermo coffee-house. The boy was 
13 years of age. The Government cannot prevent 
the departure of expeditions. It could not succeed 
in so doing. At Milan last week I saw 7,000 Lom- 
bards and Venetians enrol themselves. Many were 
refused on various pretexts. They even went so 
far as to exact from them the sum of 260 francs, on 
pretense that they must pay for their equipment— 
a green blouse faced with red, which is the uniform 
of the Lombard Legion. Those who had 20 francs 
gave them without the least hesitation ; all emp- 
tied their purses into the hands of the recruiting 
officer, and if the sum required was not complete, 
they entreated, even with tears, to be taken at a 
lower rate. I saw these volunteers set off. Half 
the population accompanied them to the gates of 
the city with cries and vivas. 


Scientific and Cseful. 


oe 

Quantity of Rain in the State of New York.—The 
amount of rain and melted snow in this State has 
been ascertained by observations made at sixty-two 
Literary institutions over the State, from 1829 to 
1850. From the Meteorvlogy, published by au- 
thority of the State, several interesting conclusions 
are obtained: The average annual quantity of water 
is 4.39 inches. Some parts of the State receive 
much more than others. The greatest average was 
at New York, 46.3 inches; the least at Lewiston, 
22.2 inches. 


The Monster Cannon.—Capt. Rodman, of the Army, 
has, under the direction of the Secretary of War, 
constructed a monster cannon, which he names the 
“Floyd gun.” It weighs over 49,000 pounds (about 
25 tons), and ‘cost $10,000. It throws a shell of 
360 pounds weight, requiring a charge of from 
twenty to thirty pounds of powder, which is in 
grains of about a cubic inch in size. It was tested 
on Wednesday of last week, and pronounced asuc- 
cess. It will throw one of those huge shells from 
six to ten miles, and with great accuracy. Lieut. 
Boggs has invented an apparatus for registering its 
speed, and the distance traversed by the ball. 


Fish Dying by Wholesale in Lake Winnebago.—Dur- 
ing the month of July there was a remarkable mor- 
tality among the fish in Lake Winnebago, Wisconsin. 
For four or five weeks there was accumulating, im- 
mense, innumerable, and incomputable numbers of 
small particles of something that, to the naked eye, 
resembled small bits of grass, moss, or scaweed. 
These particles were of a greenish color, and very 
uniform in size and appearance. The water of the 
lake and outlets, whenever agitated by wind or 
steamboats, would froth and foam like soap-suds, 
and emit a very disagreeable odor. 

This singular appearance of the water, and the 
disagreeable odor seemed to be at its maximum on 
Friday, the 20th, about noon of Which day innumer- 
able quantities of small fish of every variety—tad- 
poles, lizzards, and crabs, were seen rising to the 
surface of the water in a perpendicular position, 
apparently gasping for life, and ina moment would 
roll upon their sides dead. The shores of the out- 
let, from the lake to the lock below town,a distance 
of about one anda half miles, are literally lined 
with dead fish now. Itis impossible to compute 
the numbers. We can only estimate them by the 
acre, or the thousands of wagon loads. Sunday, the 
dead fish did not accumulate, and the water had 
lost its disagreeable odor, and assumed nearly its 
original purity. 

Drs. Fay and Bates made an analysis of a quan- 
tity of the water, and the little particles before men- 
tionedewere found to be a kind of parasite, having 
distinct organizations, though of a low order; and 
a slimy, gelatinous consistency, which may have 
given the water its soapy appearance. 


A Terrible Echo—One peculiarity of the great 
Victoria Tubular Bridge, at Montreal, over whose 
opening festivities the Prince of Wales presided 
last Saturday, is the fearful echo inside. Whena 
train passes through the tube, the sound reminds 
one more of Pandemonium than anything else. To 
describe it in mere words is impossible. 


Whale Leather.—Squeezing oil out of stone coal 
was a thing to be thought of as a miracle that 
might some day convert the heathen; but to get 
shoe leather from the skin of a whale is so reason- 
able a probability, that one is amazed it should 
not have been long ago attempted. A Frenchman 
has obtained a patent for whale leather, and re- 
markably pliant stuff it is. The skin is so thick 
that, after removing the inner portion, which is 
spongy, the remainder is split to make it of the 
usual shoe thickness. It is remarkably tough, but 
as soft as buckskin, and it repels water well. The 
Yankee boot is most miserable; the leather is 
spoiled by bad tanning and worse working-up. 
This makes an unfair relation between supply and 
consumption, which it will need all the wales of the 
ocean to equalize. The discovery comes at a time 
when land leather is growing alarmingly scarce ; 
and we behold in it a beautiful provision of Provi- 
dence, only excelled by the discovery of coal oil at 
a juncture still more critical in the history of human 
progress, 


The Moon.—Herr Schwabe, a distinguished Ger- 
man astronomer, in a late number of the Aséronom- 
ical Annals, announces having seen a species of 
vegetation in the moon. Here is the fact on which 
he bases his conclusion: The surface of the moon 
presents numerous striped lincs like so many fur- 
rows. These had been explained in a variety of 
ways—some considering them as dried-up-river- 
beds ; others, as tracks left by torrents of lava, etc. 
Schwabe advances quite another solution. Accord- 
ing to him, the ridges that run down the loftiest 
lunar mountain sides present at seasons a green 
color, which they lose at the end of a few months. 
Thence he concludes that there exists a vegetation 
in the moon, coming ata season corresponding to 
our earthly Spring, and going at a season corre- 
sponding to our Autumn. Should this interesting 
fact receive final authenticity, it will certainly over- 
throw the commonly received opinion that there is 
no water on the surface of the moon. 
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North Granville Ladies’ Seminary. 
CHARLES F. DOWD, A.M, 
Mrs. HARRIET M. DOWD, 


This Seminary, situated in the beautiful village of North Gran- 
ville, N. Y., about twenty-five miles from Saratoga, is at present 
enjoying a large share of public favor. Its rooms for the past year 
have all been full, and applications for admission have been re- 
jected. The number of pupils in attendance has been over one 
hundred, the number of teachers thirteen. t 

A large building is now in process of erection, the first story of 
which (above the basement) is to be devoted to Piano rooms and 
Bathing rooms, and the upper story affording a room fifty by 
thirty-four fect and twenty-three feet in the clear, is to be fitted up 
with the best apparatus for a Gymnasium. 

Parents wishing to educate their daughters in a pleasant, healthy, 
Christian home, are invited to examine the merits of this institu- 
tion before deciding to send them elsewhere. The next session will 
commence September 11th. 

For particulars see circulars or catalogues, which will be sent to 
any requesting them. 

Application should be made to CHARLES F. DOWD, North 
Granville, N. Y. 

North Granville, N. Y., August 1860. 


{ Principals. 





Protestant French Institute 
For Young Gentlemen, 
No. 48 East Twenty-Fourth street. Boarding and Day School. 
The lessons for the 6th year will commence on TUESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 18th. Ciassics, Mathematics, Spanish, German, English 
studies, besides the French, which is the language of the school. 
Seventeen Teachers. No money or pains spared to render this in- 
stitution as plete as possib! References—names of former 
pupils and their parents, &c., in circulars. Gymnastics and equi- 


tation. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 








NTARIO FEMALE SEMINARY, Canandaigua, 

N. ¥.—EDWARD G. TYLER, A.M., and B. RICHARDS, A.M., 
Principals. Founded in 1825. elve Instructors. Advantages 
and location unsurpassed. Circulars, &c., on application. 





$120 | COOPERSTOWN SEMINARY,/{ $120 
PerYear, COOPERSTOWN, N. Y., PerYear. 
Pays Board and Tuition in Common English? with unsurpassed ad- 
vantages in Piano, Music, and Vocalization. (Both Sexes.) 
R. C. FLACK, A.M., Principal. 





Mount Washington Collegiate Institute, 


218 FOURTH STREET, 
(Corner of MacDougal street,) on Washington Square. 
G. W. CLARKE, A.M., and ; 
JAMES FANNING, A.if., } Proprietors and principals. — 


Opens its Eighteenth Academic Year on MONDAY, Soptember 
10th, 1860, when its pupils are requested to be punctually present. 
Catalogues with References, Terms, &c., may be had at the 
Broadway bookstores, No. 49 Sixth Avenue, and at the Institute, 





sometimes it is too late. We read, last week, ina ' 





J. R. Stafford’s Olive Tar, 


Wuen Ouive Tak 18 INDALED, its healing balsamic 
ors are brought in direct contact with the lining mem- 
branes of the 
Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the Air-Celis of the 
ungs, 
elieving at once any pain or oppression, aud healing any| 
irritation or inflammation, 
Waen Ove Tar 13 TAKEN UPON SuGar, it forms an un-| 
qualled soothing and healing syrup for coughs and all) 
roat diseases. j 
Wuen OLIVE Tak IS APPLIED, its Magnetic or concen-| 
trated curative powers render it a speedy and eflicient, 
Pain Annihilator. 
Olive Far is not sticky—does not discolor. 
50 cents a bottle, at 442 Broadway, N. Y., and all| 
Druggists. 


J. R. STAFFORD’S 
Iron and Sulphur Powder 


Are a soluble preparation of Iron and Sulphur, identical) 
with that existing in tho blood of a perfectly healthy per-| 
son. Uniting with the digested food, ’ | 

Tuy ReviTalizE AND PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
* Tury Impart Enercy To THE Nervous SysTEM, 

Tuky INVIGORATE THE LIVER, 

Trey SrRENGTUEN THE DIGESTION, 

Taey REGULATE THE SECRETIONS OF THE Bopy, 

AND ARE A SPECIFIC FOR ALL FEMALE WEAKNESSES. 

Price $1 A PACKAGE. 
At No. 442 Broadway, New York, and all Druggists. 


| 


| 





j 
A Pamphlet containing Testimonials from the following} 
{and many other well known prominent persons, will be| * 
sent to any address, free by mail: | 
\Geo. Law, Esq., Fifth avenue, New York. | 
'Simeon Draper, Esq., Banker, New York. 
[Thurlow Weed, Esq., Albany, N. Y. 
\Gen. Duff Green, Washington, D. C. 
(Col. Samuel Colt, Hartford, Conn. 
iCol. Chag. May, U. S. A. 
lRev. Joshua Leavitt, Ed. Independent, New York. 
\Rey. Edward Bright, Ed. Examiner, New York. 
jRev. D. W. Cronk, Agt. Am. Bible Union, New York. 
{Rev. 0. F. A. Spinning, Butternuts, N. Y. 
iRev. Dr. Leonard, Exeter, N. H. 

SEND FOR A PAMPHLET. 








Plough, Loom, and Anvil, 


Opp Voces of this work, strongly and handsomely bound and 
in perfect order, are forwarded to old subscribers to supply sets, 
for $1 50, postage prepaid. Also, odd numbers, to complete Sets, 
for 12 cents cach, in postage stamps in either case. 

The few who are in arrears for the work are earnestly requested to 
remit without longer delay. 
Address, J. A. NASH, 

185 Water street, New York. 





HE 


Ladd, Webster & Co. 
SEWING MACHINE 


May Now be had for Fifty Dollars. 


We are happy to inform the public that although we have hith- 
erto sustained the price of our Sewing Machines at Eighty-Five Dol- 
lars, in the face of a reduction some two years ago to Fifty Dollars 
by all our competitors, and although our sales have been constant- 
ly on the rise, the ratio of increase being greater than that of any 
other concern, as seen by the official reports, we have neverthe- 
less determined on meeting the wants of a class who have hitherto 
been unable to purchase our instrument ; and with this object in 
view, we now offer 


The Best Sewing Machine in the World 
‘ At 50 Dollars. 


This grade is not so highly ornamented as some of our other 
styles, but for all practical purpoges it is precisely the same. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO,, 
No. 500 Broadway, 


New York. 


- GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 





These machines sew from two spools, as purchased from the 
store, requiring no rewinding of thread ; they Hem, Fell, Gather, 
and Stitch in a superior style, finishing each seam by their own 
operation, without recourse to the hand-needle, as is required by 
other machines. They will do better and cheaper sewing than a 
seamstress can, even if she works for one cent an hour. 

Offices of Exhibition and Sale :—495 Broadway, New York ; 18 
Summer street, Boston ; 730 Chestnut street, Philadelphia ; 181 
Baltimore street, Baltimore ; 58 West Fourth street, Cincinnati ; 
124 North Fourth street, St. Louis. 


B= SEND F'O}} A CIRCULAR. <G@a 


AMALGAM BELLS. 


Churches, Schools, Factories, Farms, and others wanting, fur- 
nished with our Superior Bell, fitted with all hangings complete, 
for any purpose, and warranted 12 months, at 1234 cents per 
pound, being only one-third as much as other metal. Send for 
circular. Sizes from 50 to 5,000 pounds. 


ALSO, 
PEOPLE'S FARM MILL, 


Weighing 500 lbs. Grinds one bushel hardest corn every cight 
minutes, with 250 revolutions, and two horse power. Can be at- 
tached to any power driven by a belt. Warranted, and price 
only $40. 

M, C. CHADWICK & CO., No, 17 Spruce street. 





Communion and Medicinal Wines, 


JAQUES BROTHERS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO JOHN JAQUES,) 





Manufacture pure Grape Wines for Communion and Medicinal 
uses, a3 a special supply for the Communion table, the purity of 
which may be confidently relied upon, having been tested and 
approved of by the religious public for a number of yéars. 

For sale by Pinchot, Brewen & Seabury, 214 Fulton street, 
New York ; Warner & Ray, Utica, N. Y.; French & Richards, corner 
Tenth and Market streets, Philadelphia ; Halsey & King, 168 Clark 
street, Chicago, Ill.; by agents in different sections, and by the 
subscribers at Washingtonville, Orange county, N. Y. 


JAQUES BROTHERS. 


THrOMPSON’S 
TRANSPARENT and FANCY SOAPS. 
D. TAYLOR & CO., 
Gorner of Greonwieh and Reade sts.,N Y 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


THE REPUTATION OF THE 


ECOMOMIST COOKING STOVE 


is firmly estabfished. It is extensively sold in nearly every State 
and Territory. It combines more good qualities than any otber' 
Stove. Those with the 


SAND OovVvrtns 


are taking the lead of everything ; nothing but a brick oven can 
begin to equal the uniformity and perfection of their baking. 

We have lately added many imprevements to these Stoves, 
among others, 


TREADWELL’S VENTILATOR, 
in the use of which the fire, and also the temperature of the @ven 


are under perfect control, and at the same time the apartment catl 
be thoroughly ventilated. 


Treadwell’s Gauze Gridiron. 


All kinds of meat and fish can be breiled on this in great perfec- 
tion, either over a coal or smoking wood fire, without the least 
taint of smoke or bitterness, and without the escape of smoke or 
fumes into the room. 

These are two great results. 


BURNING THE GASSES. 


By a simple and durable arrangement we are able to consume a 
large portion of the gasses in the coal, thus obtaining at least a 
quarter more heat, and also a more active fire. 

These, and other improyements, make the ECONOMIST the best 
Stove in the world. 


W,. & J. Treadweil, Perry & Worton. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





The Toilet. 


“ TREFELIO”’ IS THE TRUE SECRET OF BEAUTY ! 





‘¢ TREFELIO ”’ Cures all Eruptions. 
‘* TREFELIO ”’ Softens the Skins, 
‘“‘TREFELIO” Beautifles the Skin. 
‘‘ TREFELIO”’ Eradicates Humor. 
“ TREFELIO,” 50 cents a bottle. 


Particularly adapted to warm climates. A few drops poured in 
the water for Bathing is deliciously refreshing and exhilarating 
giving the Skin Freshness, Smoothness, Elasticity, Softness, Bril. 
liancy, and Purity—Cooling and Invigorating—renders the flesh 
firm, and of an alabaster richness of Beauty ; removes all Erup- 
tions. Immensely popular among the Ladies. 

Ma” Bold everywhere at 50 cents a bottle. 

CARY, HOWARD, SANGER & CO.; NORTH, SHERMAN & CO. ‘ 





LAZELL, MARSH & GARDINER; TILESTON & CO., General 
Agonts, 48 Broadway, New York. 


<< eaten 
BELLS. BELLS. BELIG. 


Meneely’s West Troy (N, 
(N. ¥.) Foundry, 


ESYABUSHED ny 1826.) 
and ke 
BELLS for Chose tantly for 
60 


—-,- . 


BELLS.; The subscribers manuf, 
boy _ . parge assortment of BEL hes, F 

ELLS. Schoolhouses, Locomotives . io 
BELLS.|houses, Fire Alarms, &c., Pegg wee ape 
BELLS. pounds and upwards, are mounted with our Pan 
BELLS. |TATING YOKE (the best and safest in use), have 
BELLS Hammer attached to the frames of all weighin, _ Tolling 
BELLS. 400 pounds, and are warranted in every rtiewar te 
BELLS. vear. The best materials are used in their constructim, 
BELLS. |(copper and tin), making them worth to sell for old 4 
BELLS. should they become cracked by ringing i 
BELLS.\accidental fire (the latter of which frequently 
BELLS. }more than twenty times as much as those made o; a 

.Bteel would be, if sold under similar circumstances, ‘This, 
BELLS. pf itself, is a very important consideration, 
BELLS.| In exchange for anew Bell,a broken or melted 
BELLS. Pod LA une and i, bey pay about two-thirds of 
one. For fu i 

— roche b Ree dig Particulars send for an Tina 


A. MENEELY’S SONS, West Troy, N. ¥. 





ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIA 8, 
CHRONOMETER MAKERS TO THE ROYAL NAVY. 
For Sale by 


J: Ms BRADBURY, 
19 Maiden Lane, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
MOST DURABLE AND ACCURATE TIME KEEPERS. 
Each watch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by 


J. H. Bradbury. A large assortment of English GOLD and SIL. 
VER WATCHES of every description always on hand. 


MOTHERS. 


Thousands are daily speaking in tke praise of 
DR. HEATON’ 
INFANTILE CORDIAL, 
and why? because it never fails to afford instantaneous relief 


given in time. It acts as if by magic, and ene trial alone 
vince’you that what we say is true. It centains 


WO PAREGORIC OR OPIATE 
of any kind, and therefore relieves by removing the suffertagas? 
your child, instead of by deadening its sensilililizs. For thimaer 
son, it commends itself as the only reliable preparation now know, 

Grix;. 





for Chiidren Tecthing, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 

ing in the Bowels, Acidity_ef the Stomach, Whim, 
Coid in the ead, and Croup, also for softening the guns 
reducing inflammation, regulating the Bowels, and relieving pain, ii 
has no equal—being an anii-spasmodte it is used with unfailing 
success in all cases of Convulston or other Fits, As you 
value the life and health of your children, and wish to save them from 
those sad and blighting consequences which are certain to result from 
the use of narcotics, of which other remedies for Infantile Complaints 
are composed, take none but Dr. Eaton’s Intantile Cordial, 
this you can relyupon. It is perfectly harmless, aud cannot injure 
the most delicate infant. Price, 25 cents. Full directions aecom- 
pany each bettle. Prepared only by 

CHURCH & DUPONT, 


No. 409 Bieadway, New Work. 


MACGREGOR’S 
PATENT * 


Warming and Ventilaiing Furnaces, 


Also a new Steam Heating Furnace for 
HEATING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 
HALLS, &STORES, de., 
Carpenter’s Elevated Oven and &t Nicholas Ranges, 
For sale wholesale and retail. 


WILLIAM H. CORY, 117 Beckman street. 


MRS. WINSLOW, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Physician, presents te he 
attention of mothers, her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening the 
gums, reducing all inflammation—wil] allay ALL PAIN and spas- 
modic action, and is 

SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, and 


RELIEF AND HEALH TO YOUB INFANTS. 


We have put up and sold this article for over ten years, and 
CAN SAY, IN CONFIDENCE AND TRUTH of it, what we have 
never been able to say of any other medicine—NEVER HAS IT 
FAILED, IN A SINGLE INSTANCE TO EFFECT A CURE, when 
timely used. Never did we know an instance of dissatisfaction by 
any one who used it. On tho contrary, all are delighted with it 
operations, aud speak in terms of commendation of its magica 
effects and medical virtues. We speak in this matter “‘ WHAT WR 
DO KNOW,” after ten years’ experience, AND PLEPGE OUR 
REPUTATION FOR THE FULFILLMENT OF WHAT WE HERE 
DECLARE. In almost every instance where the infant is suffering 
from pain and exhaustion, relief will be found in fifteer or twenty 
minutes after the Syrup is administered. 

This valuable preparation is the prescription of one of the mest 
EXPERIENCED and SKILFUIL NURSES in New Englan., and has 
been used with NEVER FAILING SUCCESS in 


THOUSANDS OF Ca*Es., 


It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives tone and energy 
to the whole system. it wil) almost instantly relieve 


GRIPIRG IN THE BOWELS, AND WIND i. OLK, 
and overcome convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, end ta 
death. We believe it the BEST and SUREST REMEDY THE 
WORLD, in all cases of DYSENTERY and DIARRHGA IN CHil- 
DREN, whether it arises from teething, or from any other cause 
We would say to every mother who has a ghild suffering from an 
of the foregoing complaints—DO NOT LET YOUR PREJUDICES, 
NOR THE PREJUDICLS OF OTHERS, stand between you and your 
suffering child, and the relief that will be SURE—yes, ABSO. 
LY SURE—to follow the use of this medicine, if timely uged. Full 
directions for using will accompany each bottle. None genuine 
unless the facsimile of CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, ts on the 
outside wrapper. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the world. 

Principal Office, 13 Cedar street, New York. 

PRICE ONLY &5 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 


The Best Amozg Ten Thousand, 

ees. Dalley’s Magical Pain 
Extractor 

seonts. and. beaitag cppiiontions te DOM 


.= the Eastern and Western Hemispheres, 
wherever introduced ; and its tnérinsic 





affections, whether the cause 
disease. 


BURNS AND 
are instantly relieved of their 
mation, by a timely applica- 
and the flesh is rene wed as if 
scar remaining. 

THE FRIEND OF 

Children are frequent suf- 
especially from Fluid and 
fore every mother should 
constantly at hand. It heals 
moves the TETTER or RING- 


nursery. 

TO TRAVELLERS BY 
The Machinist, the Travel- 
vicual whose lot in life 
chance of accident from explo- 
bear in mind that this Magic 
friend. It is both portable 
be his companion, as a friend 
of living witnesses to testify 
owe their sound limbs and 
The following are a few of 
DALLEY’S MAGICAL PAIN 
TIVE as woll as CURE: 
Burns, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, Fistula 
Boils, Frost Bites, 
Broken Broast, Fever Sores, 
Bites of Reptiles, Felons, 

u Glandular Diseases, 
Mercurial Sores, 
Pains generally, 
Pimples, 

Piles, 

Poison, 

Chafes, Rheumatism, 
Diseases of the Skin, Rashes, 

Sold at the principal Depots, 14 Broadway, New Yo: 
and 151 Chartres street, New Orleans, by > WRIGHT tbo G 
eral Agents. It ean also be obtained of all resp f 
and Merchants throughout the United States and 


Bellemont, Doniphan County, Kansas, 
ON THE DIRECT ROUTE TO THE GOLD MINES AT 
PIKE’S PERAK and CHERRY CREEK. 

i ke Towa situated on the Missouri River. directly Wost of 

the city of St. Joseph, Mo. The river, at this point, runs due 
East a distance of four miles, and making ‘the turn at St. J 
runs in a Southwesterly course back again ou 
West side. The peninsula, thus formed, is liable to be, and has 
been, beet J overflowed, which makes the nearest available tows 
site on the West side, four miles distant from St. Joseph. Belle-- 
mont is eonnected with the latter city 4 the best steam ferry om 
the Missouri river. The Hannibal and Joseph Railroad is a 
plete, and has trains running daily. The journey from New 
city to Bellemeat can now be made in SIXTY HQURS, all the way 
y rail. 
This town must necessarily become ‘the distributing fea 
very large extent of the two Territories, including the Go! id Regions. 
Although it is scarcely a year old, large warehouses are siready 
erected and filled with goods, and the merchanta are doing a thrive. 
ing business. Building materials of the best qualities are abam- 
dant, as well as excellent water. Parties to locate or. > 
‘vest can find no more desirable point in Kansas. can new 
reasonable , but are in value Soalesde. 
The Town Company are actively engaged in tee | the 
had:Geuploting eneict Ge best stone NERSeK se leogth ef 
@ Miseouri river. 
re JAMES R. WHITEHEAD, President. > 
JOS. PENNEY, Jr., Secretary. : fat 
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eller, and every other ingi- 
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Shot Wound 
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Bew Books. 


s@> For two columns of Book Notices, left over 
from last week, see the second page. 


Tar History or Heropotus. By George Rawlin- 
gon, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. - Assisted by Col. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, K.C.B., and Sir J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. 
In four volumes. Vols. Ill. and IV. with Maps 
and Illustrations. D. Appleton & Co: 

It is not a little strange that “the Father of His- 
tory” sliould have to wait until the nineteenth 
century for English scholars to vindicate his fame. 
Herodetus gives us the earliest and most complete 
information, except that contained in the Sacred 
Writings, in regard to the great nations of anti- 
quity. The charm of his narrative has never been 
denied, but for along period his statements were 
pronounced unreliable. It was the fashion with 
scholars to regard him in the light of a story-telling 
traveller, who took the liberty of amplifying his 
account of what he had seen from the stores of his 
fancy. But more recent and careful research has 
afforded ample testimony to his general truthfulness 
and fidelity, and restored him to a position of au- 
thority. Any one who would obtain a correct 
idea of the ancient world, must first of all be 
familiar with the pages of Herodotus. 

An enterprising traveller, he visited every acces- 
sible part of the ancient world. His explorations 
extended over a region of thirty-one degrees of lon- 
gitude, and twenty-four of latitude. He undoubt- 
edly visited Babyion while the monuments of her 
greatness yet survived. He gathered materials 
for his curious readers from the borders of India 

- to the banks of the Nile. He conversed with the 
priests of Egypt and pushed his explorations far 
towards Nubia and Abyssinia. Thebes, Memphis, 
and Heliopolis, he personally inspected. With 

Lake Mceris, the Labyrinth, and the broad region of 

the Delta, he was intimately acquainted. In Asia 

Minor there was scarce a famous city which he did 

not visit, or a river along whose banks he did not 

wander. The great centres of interest in early 

Greek history, the towns, battle-fields, temples, and 

aracles were studied by him, and every reliable 

account of their origin or associations diligently 
treasured up. With an untiring inquisitiveness, 
and an insatiable curiosity, he pursued every 
. avenue by which he could learn anything new, 
whether of his own time or of a still remoter an- 
tiquity. 

Such was the enterprise, the constancy, the en- 
ergy, with which he gathered the materials of his 
marvellous history. Its loss would leave a blank 
in our knowledge of the ancient world which noth- 
ing could supply. It was a happy thought in the 
translator and editor to make it the text for such 
extended comment as the resources of later explo- 
ration and critical examination can abundantly 
supply. The work, thus enlarged and amplified, 
becomes a thesaurus of materials which the stu- 
dent of antiquity will consider indispensable. We 
have already spoken, in our notices of the first two 
volumes, of the valuable essays appended to each 
chapter of the original work. In the two closing 
volumes we have essays on the “ Migrations of the 
Cymric Race ;” “Ethnography of the European 
Scyths;” “Geography of Syria ;” “Early History 
of Sparta ;” “Early History of the Athenians ;” 
“Circumstances of the Batile of Marathon ;” “ Tra- 
ditions Respecting the Pelasgians ;” The claims of 
the Egyptians to great antiquity, their astronom™ 
ical discoveries, modes of writing, &c., with a his_ 
tory of the country, noting its connection with the 
sacred narrative; on “the worship of Venus through- 
out the East;” “The Magian Revolution ;” “The 
Persian Administration and Government,” and “ The 
Topography of Babylon.” 

Tn the examination of these various subjects the 
editor has been assisted by his yet more celebrated 
brother, so widely known from his Eastern explo. 
rations, and by Wilkinson, who has made a special 
study of Egypt. The result isa work which has 
the fulness of an encyclopedia on ancient history, 
geography, manners, &c. It is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the task has fallen into hands so 
competent, and it is especially noteworthy that the 
results of their investigation contribute so admira- 
bly to harmonize sacred and profane history, thus 
bearing important testimony to the genuineness 
and truthfulness of the Scripture record. We trust 
that the work, with its maps, illustrations, notes, 
and essays, elucidating and simplifying the text, 
will be as widely circulated as the enterprise of 
the publishers meritg. 


Lecrures 10 Youxa Men: Delivered in London. 

New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

The Lectures delivered annually before the 
Young Men's Christian Association in Exeter 
Hall, London, have been gathered in successive 
volumes, and form a valuable series, to which each 


A Commentary on THE Sona or SoLomon. “4 Cosa 
Burrows, D.D. Second Edition revised. Phi 
delphia: William 8. and Alfred Martien. 
We are pleased to see anew edition of this book, 
the best popular Commentary on the Song of Sol- 
omon with which we are acquainted. We fully 
agree with the author in his conviction that “there 
is no portion of Scripture which requires more than 
does this Song, a sanctified state of the affections 
in him who undertakes the interpretation. With- 
out this, the marrow of the book cannot be relish- 
ed or detected. Here especially are things which 
must be not so much philologically, as spiritually 
discerned.” 
Of this the author seems himself fully aware. 
With a remarkable acquaintance with facts of local 
illustration, bringing out the meaning of the figures 
and references in the text, and with a large famil- 
iarity with the writings of scholars and divines, he 
has combined a correctness of taste, and chaste- 
ness of language, especially needful in the prepara- 
tion of a popular and edifying commentary on this 
book. A fervent piety,and a warm evangelical 
spirit, are conspicuous throughout. Many will be 
surprised at the richness-of thought and sugges- 
tion developed in the treatment of this difficult 
portion of Scripture. 


Five Years ry Curna. With some Account of the 
Great Rebellion; and a Description of St. 
Helena. By Charles Taylor, formerly Mission- 
ary to China. 

A small vestibule to a large house—a short 
preface to an excellent book. We have seldom 
read a book with more continued interest from 
beginning to end. Its style is sprightly and clear, 
and its character exceeding well-sustained. It 
does one good to follow so resolute, cheerful, 
genial a companion, to his various duties as a mis- 
sionary, and on his adventurous travels as a tourist. 
Mr. Taylor deserves well for having written a very 
clever book concerning a very interesting people, 
and at a very eventful period of their history. 
Whether travelling in his carriage of one wheel, or 
riding his donkey, or wending his way alone and 
on foot through the jungle, with carpet-bag, a 
hern, and a brace of fowls balanced on a pole, in 
Chinese fashion ; or sleeping on the soft side of a 
plank ; or eating with his chopsticks; or clad in 
the native costume, pigtail and all; he is the same 
genial companion, and observant traveller, and 
ready writer. 

We are delighted with the book. No one will 
rise from its perusal without the feeling that he 
has made a very pleasant visit to the land of the 
Celestials; has seen the people in all their oddities 
and antipodal whims; has visited their cities, tem- 
ples, rivers, and canals ; sat down before the world- 
renowned Porcelain Tower; and, having there 
seen the stockades of the Imperialists’ fleet, ap- 
peared—a strange visitor armed with the munitions 
of the missionary’s warfare—in the camp of the 
insurgents. 


Haran tHe Hermit; or, the Wonderful Lamp. By 
Rev. J. Hyatt Smith. Buffalo: Breed, Butler & 
Co. New York: Phinney, Blakeman & Mason. 
A pastor who loves children, and who loves to 
talk to them, has taken this method of speaking to 
them still, when his own lips are silent. Inthe 
form of allegory he has told his story of “the 
Wonderful Lamp.” This lamp is Faith. The story 
is very prettily conceived and as pleasantly told. 
The children that read it, will think again of good 
old John Bunyan, whose allegory has led many 
wandering feet into the path to- heaven. 


American History. By Jacob Abbott. Illustrated 
with numerous Maps and Engravings. Vol. II. 
Discovery of America. Sheldon & Co., New 
York; Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 

This second volume of the series on American 
History, by Mr. Abbott, passes in review the suc- 
cessive expeditions of discovery, from Columbus 
down to Hendrick Hudson. The charm of the 
narrative, the interesting incidents presented, and 
the maps and plates, render the volume peculiarly 
attractive to young readers. The series promises 
to be one of rare interest and excellence. 


“ Hastincs’ Caurcn Music,” or, Musical Composi- 
tions for devotional use in Choirs, Congregations, 
Religious Circles, &c., &c. By Thomas Hastings, 
P.M. 


We have in this work a part, and only a very 
small part of Dr. Hastings’ Musical Compositions, 
collected from the various current publications. It 
differs from the usual “ Note” or “ Tune Book ;” the 
tunes and themes being all original excepting a 
few adaptations from the German School. 

Dr. Hastings’ church music is eminently distin- 
guished for its devotional and feeling character, 
and we have here many of those tunes which have 
so often thrilled and charmed us in the Sanctuary 
and in the place of prayer, such for instance as 


year adds a new collection. The Lectures before} Chester, Haven, Luther, Laight Street, Byefield, 


us were delivered from November, 1859, to Feb- 


not to mention Peniel, De Grout, Leipzig, &c., 


ruary, 1860. The subjects are quite various, but} while of the “set pieces,” there is an unusual 
all of them topics of interest and importance, and | number for the size of the work, greatly diversified 


the sentiments inculcated of the highest moral and 
religious tone. The Lecturers are all men of 
mark and ability. The Right Hon. John Mon- 
‘crieff discourses on John Knox; Canon Miller, 
of Birmingham, on Bigotry ; Rev. Richard Roberts 
on Self-Conquest; Rev. Hugh Stowell on Queen 
Elizabeth ; Rev. William Arnot on Earth Formed 
for the Habitation of Man; E. M. Goulburn, D.D., 
on Pascal; Rev. Hugh Stowell on Hogarth and his 
Pictures; Rev. Frederic Greves on the Book of 
Job; John B. Gough on The Power of Example. 
The volume will be especially useful to young men, 
for whom the Lectures were designed. 


Peace 1x Beiievinc: Exemplified in the Memoirs of 
Mrs. Ann East. Written by her husband, Rev. 
John East, A.M., Author of “My Saviour.” New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

The subject of this sketch was the daughter of 
one clergyman, and the wife of another. Her 
devout spirit and consecrated life are here com- 
memorated by him who knew her best. The 
record of so much goodness, springing out of 
Christian faith, is fitly entitled “ Peace in Believ- 
ing.” It cannot fail to instruct and encourage 
other pilgrims on the celestial road. 


Tue Havex axp tae Hows. By the author of 
Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars ; and Eng- 
lish Hearts and English Hands. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 

In this neat 16mo Tract of 64 pages, we have an 
encouraging and cheering report of the success of 
Christian effort in labors among sailors. It might 
fitly be entitled, Lessons in the Art of Doing Good. 
The heart is warmed by the story of the seed 
sown, and the first fruits gathered. 


Wortip’s Brerapar. By Professor L. Gaussen 
<= Author of “It 15 Written,” &. New 


Geneva. 
York: Nelson & Sons. 


This book is designed especially for young read- 


ers. In « simple and attractive way it tells the 


story of the six days of creation, interpreting them 


in subject and style. 

We have often been surprised, upon examining 
collections of music to find how smal a portion was 
ever used, there being (so to speak) so much more 
“rubbish ” embodied—but the book in hand is 
faultless in this respect, we believe, the music being 
very solid and practicable. 

It must become very serviceable to our Choirs 
and Churches; and we heartily commend it to such 


New Music. 


Messrs. Wm. Hall & Son have published some 
very beautiful new pieces of music, from which we 
select : 

“Tis Sweet to Think of Those we Love,” Poetry 
by James Simmons, Music by J. R. Thomas. ~ 

“ Pleasant Memories,” by the same composer : 


«« Pleasant memories softly stealing, 
Echoing thoughts of former years, 
Faces of the past revealing, 
Bathed in memory’s silent tears ; 
Feelings buried with the past, 
Come like some remembered strain— 
Joys, by sorrows long o’ercast, 
Pleasant memories wake again.”’ 

These beautiful Ballads themselves awake “ plea- 
ant memories” of the many beautiful and familiar 
ballads of Mr. Thomas. 

“Qld King Cotton,” Words by Geo. P. Morris, 
Music by W.H. Morris. This song is embellished 
with a very beautiful titlepage, representing a cot- 
ton boll in full bloom. The picture is a copy of a 
drawing by Weir. The song is dedicated to John 
Boston, Esq., of Savannah. 


“ Little Children, Pray,” Music by Centimeri : 
« Little children, when the morning 
o" Eastern hills 
the fields and rills ; 
To the God that has preserved you 


Poureth o’er the 
Its bright flood of blessed sunshine, 
Mak: 
Ere you leave your quiet chambers, 
ase and rt er and bumbly pray 
To behold another day— 
Pray, pray, little children, pray,” &c., &c. 


by the light of scientific discovery. At once en-| adapted. 


terteining and instructive, it will do a good service 
to the cause of truth and Christian knowledge, and 
"we thank the publishers for producing it in this 
country, and in such elegant style, with appropri- 
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“Why Should we Follow Joys Receding?” 
Words by Wm. Toothe, Esq., Music by Wm. H. 
Currie 


“O Call Me Not Unkind, Robin,”—as sung by 
Miss Jane A. Andrews; Music by Jno. C. Andrews. 
This beautiful song has long been a favorite in pri- 
vate circles. The words and music are beautifully 


And a large selection of the most admired melo- 
Operas, arranged by James Bel- 


Also, Fourteen Characteristic Pianoforte Duets, 
b Ch. Fradel. The author's intention in writing 
series of pianoforte duetts is to develop an 


expressive, energetic, and graceful execution, ac- 
cording to the particular character of the compo- 
sition, and thus awaken in amateurs, as well as pu- 
pils, a sentiment and proper appreciation of musical 
rhythm, and guide them to the most exact and com- 
lete reproductions of the intentions of an author. 
ese pieces are written as four-hand pieces, and 
‘are mot mere arrangements. They are of a class 
| much needed, and will prove a valuable addition 
| to the repertoire of teachers and amateurs. 


| 


We have received also from Mr. Horace Waters, 
333 Broadway, quite a collection of his recent pub- 
lications in music, some of which will be found of 
superior merit. The list consists of “ Katie’s Se- 
cret ;’ “Humorous Songs by Master Alonzo of the 
Tremaine Family ;” “Johnny’s so Bashful ;” “The 
Scientific Frog ;” “ Bonnie Bonnie Bell ;” “ Christ- 
mas Bells ;” “Oh! if I were a Little Bird ;” “Al- 
ways Look on the Sunny Side ;” “ La Chute d'une 
Ange ;” “Remembrance ;” “Blue Bells of Scot- 
land ;” and one or two others. In such a variety 
the lovers of music will be sure to find something 
to their taste. 

> 
THE CIVIL WAR IN SYRIA. 

Below we give some further extracts from late 
letters and documents from Syria. The correspon- 
dent of the Boston Traveller, writing from Beirut, 
Aug. 4th, says : 

On the 30th inst. the French Consul General, 
Count Bentivoglio, announced to the consular corps 
of Beirut that he had received information from the 
French Goyernment that twelve thousand French 
troops would land in a few days at Beirut and pro- 
ceed from thence to Damascus. 

The commissary department has already arrived 
and landed its provisions and stores. The appear- 
ance of one hundred and fifty officers in uniform 
somewhat startled the custom house officers, who 
demanded duty on the articles landed. This was 
refused. 

The news from Damascus is full of interest. 
Fuad Pasha seems to be acting in good faith, but 
he has a most difficult task before him. Even un- 
der his eye an attempt was made on Saturday last 
to murder the Consuls, and the riot was quelled 
only by the presence of the new military command- 
er-in-chief from Constantinople, Halim Pasha, who 
patrolled the streets all night. 

But the most diabolical outrage yet perpetrated 

was that of the Moslems employed by the govern- 
ment to supply the twelve thousand Christians in 
the castle with bread. The baker was induced to 
poison the food, and seven victims died ere the con- 
spiracy was discovered. 
But hopes are now entertained that justice will 
be wrung out,—the Moslems will be disarmed by 
a coup de main, they having ‘refused to obey the 
order to deliver their weapons. Much plunder 
has already been recovered from the villages around 
the city, and the denizens of the town are now 60 
much alarmed that their houses will be searched 
and that stolen goods will be found on their prem- 
ises, thus compromising them in the day of reck- 
oning, that the plundered property is thrown out 
of their houses at night, and in the morning the 
streets are full of Christian property. 

He has provided, also, fifteen hundred mules for 
the transportation of the poor Christians to Beirut, 
and to-day we learn that about two thousand 
Christians and two hundred Jews, are on the road; 
others will follow until the Christians are out of the 
way, when dire vengeance will be visited upon 
Damascus, the beautiful, the gate of the Holy city 
of Mecca! The troops of Beirut, sixteen thousand 
in number, have carried with them to Damascus 
all their available cannon and field pieces, and we 
should not be surprised to learn that the ruins of 
Damascus will be visited by the traveller not long 
hence, Murray’s guide-book in hand, to trace the 
sites and the limits of the town—for the Pasha has 
declared that it shall be said: “There was a city 
called Damascus.” 

The Anglo-American Relicf Committee is a hard 
working body, and every additional caravan from 
Damascus increases its labors and responsibili- 
ties ten fold. Several thousand mouths®are 
fed by its agency. The most active members 
on this committee are Americans, some of whom 
are old residents, and being men of undoubted in- 
tegrity, as are also the English merchants associat- 
ed with them, the utmost confidence isfelt in their 
management of the funds entrusted to them for 
proper disbursement. 

A detachment of the French troops arrived to- 
day, and Beirut is rapidly assuming the aspect of 
acamp. The house occupied by the Sisters of 
Charity has been made a French hospital, contain- 
ing eight hundred beds for the sick. 

News has been recoived to-day from Rev. Mr. 
Crawford of Yebrood, ten hours beyond Damascus 
in the desert. He is safe,and the increasing ef- 
forts of our Consul have been crowned with suc- 
cess, and the American family has been rescued 
from the dangers around them. At the request of 
Mr. Consul Johnson a party of Algerines belonging 
to Abd-el-Kader went for him, and the party is now 
daily expected in Beirut. 


We make a further extract describing the in- 
human massacre, from a letter written by the chief 
custom house officer at Damascus : 


It is true that some persons among the Moslems 
took from the Christian quarter a few men, women, 
and children, and conveyed them to their houses, 
and they also took some persons to their houses 
from the castle, asking the privilege of taking them 
as though they had merciful intentions towards 
them; but alas for these poor people! what harm 
and torture they inflicted upon them in their 
houses in order to make them disclose the places 
where they had concealed their property, and how 
many acts of wicked violence were inflicted upon 
them? Andon the morrow they would returna 
partof them to the castle and kill a part, while 
others were compelled to become Moslems ; and 
many vile persons took from the castle a number of 
women and children without giving surety for 
them, and as soon as they got them outside of the 
castle gates, they chose out the younger of them 
and left the older in the street. I was present in 
the castle on that day and saw persons of the 
lowest class picking out children whom they took 
away without any one saying to them, What are 
.you doing? They opened the American, Greek, 
and Oatholic churches, carried off the vessels and 
killed the priests. They plundered the Russian 
Consulate and burned it. Many of the Sheikhs and 
the Ulema and principal men disguised themselves 
and plundered in the Christian quarter; and, in 
short, no one in Damascus refrained from plunder- 
ing the property of Christians, not even the old 
women. 
ible pth ret 

Names and Postoffice address of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational Ministers in California—We have 
been several times requested, says The Pacific, to 
publish a correct list of the names and postoffice 
address of the Presbyterian and Congrogational 
ministers in this State. This is to correct in part 
the annoyance many of the ministers are subject 
to by having their mail matter sent to the wrong 
office. 


New Scuoorn Prespyrertan.—Revs. 8. H. Willey, 
San Francisco; Prof. I. H. Brayton, Oakland; G. 
Pierson, Brooklyn; J. D. Strong, Oakland; 8. B. 
Bell, Oakland; J. H. Brodt, Petaluma; Jas. Pier- 
pont, Healdsburg; E. B. Walsworth, Marysville; 
W.W. Brier, Alvarado; L. Hamilton, San Jose; 
A. F. White, Gilroy; 8.8. Harmon, Sonora; W. 
Frear, Placerville; D. McClure, Martinez; T. E. 
Taylor, Columbia. 

Lp Scuoot Prespyrertan.—Revs. W.C. Ander- 
son, D.D., W. A. Scott, D.D., G. Burrowes, D.D., 
F. Buel, A. Williams, and A. W. Loomis, of San 
Francisco; J. A. Anderson, Stockton; 8. Wood- 
bridge, D.D., Benicia; N. Klink, Sacramento ; Jas. 
Woods, Santa Rosa; P. V. Veeder, Napa; A. Fair- 
bairn, Suisun; A. Scott, Arcata; W. E. Boardman, 
Los Angelos; R. C. McCullough, Chinese Camp ; P. 
Siseer Hanke Rosa; — Bonham, Healdsburg; D. 
Lewis, Camptonville. 

ConcreGcaTionaL.—Revs. E. 8. Lacy, Jos. Rowell, 
J.H. Warren, of San Francisco; G. W. 
Prof. H. Durant, Prof. M. Kellogg, of Oakland ; J. 
A. Benton, Sacramento; J. E. Benton, 8. V. Blakes- 
lee, of Folsom; W.C. Pond, Downieville; B. N. 





Juan ; W. C. Bartlett, Nevada; W. L. Jones, Eure- 
ka, Humboldt Bay; J. 8. Zelio, Santa Cruz; Tyler 
Thacher, Marysville ; H. Cummings, Oroville; W. 
A. Patten, Grass Valley; E. G: Beckwith (tem- 
porary supply), Sacramento. 


——_—_—— 
The Syrian Fund at the close of last week amount- 





increase to this fund. 


Finney, | Read 


a Charleston paper, writes from Havana, on the 
26th of August, that the importation of Chinese 
coolies has again been permitted. Three French 
vessels had arrived during the month, bringing 
nearly 1,000 Chinese. Two more cargoes were 
daily expected, and one of them has been sold at 
a high rate, including sick and well. The deaths 
during passage was about ten per cent. The 
writer says : 


Notwithstanding the considerable arrivals we 
have had lately of Chinese, the price they obtain 
in the market is still high, say 22 to 24 ounces, 
besides the $4 monthly which is paid them. How- 
ever, speculators buy up whole cargoes and let 
them out to railway companies at the rate of $17 
up to $251¢ monthly, and I have seen several 
Chinese who have worked out their term, gaining as 
high as $30 monthly. In the city they manage 
splendidly, especially as waiters in private houses, 
as they are neat and attentive servants, and still 
better in the segar manufactories, 


Perhaps this species of half-paid labor may find 
favor with selfish and mercenary Cubans as cheaper 
than that of negro slaves. But the trade in the 
latter is becoming more and more open and défiant. 
The same writer says: 


The slave trade is carried on in famous style: 
two cargoes arrived in one day to a Spanish house 
here in the beginning of the month, and the past 
week another cargo was safely landed at Cabanos. 
The famous slaver, Captain Eugenio Vinas, is here; 
he is expecting a nephew of his with a cargo from 
the Coast of Africa, and I am informed that he will 
leave as soon as a vessel which is being prepared 
for him in a port of the United States arrives here. 
He is a determined man. In one trip two 
years ago, in the Lady Suffolk, he landed in safety 
1,000 lingates. The French bark Don Juan left 
this port about a week ago cleared for Macao, and 
yesterday tho ship Clara Windsor cleared for tho 
same port. “ The Wanderer, and, perhaps, two or 
three others, will probably take the same direotion. 
—-——-—>__-— 

Latest from Mormondom.—The Mormons have giv- 
en up all talk about moving to New Guinea or any- 
where else, and are making preparations for pbr- 
manent residence in Utah. Large and elegant 
stores have been erected in Salt Lake City, mills and 
foundries have been put in operation, Brigham 
Young is planning an orchard of a million trees, 
and the work on the great temple has been renew- 
ed, which will cover nearly 22,0Q0 square feet of 
land. Brigham Young has been making a patri- 
archal visitation of the territory, and in one of his 
addresses, he said : 


Be faithful, humble, prayerful, and watchful ; and 
be sure to live your religion. Store up your sur- 
plus grain, and when you have done that, do, to 
speak ironically, as some have, take every pound 
of butter, every dozen of eggs, every bushel of 
grain, and every good thing you can lay hold of, 
to those who would cut our throats, if they had 
the power. Had they the power, they would slay 
every soul that would not renounce this work. 
They have not the power, and never will have. 
Israel will be gathered, the poor will be gathered, ' 
and this land of Joseph will be freed from oppres- 
sors. Their power is broken, and they will go 
down to the pit, while Zion will arise, and wicked 
men and devils cannot preventit. God has decreed 
this, and we are going to help him perform it, and ' 
bring righteousness upon the land; and the right- 
eous will see the day when they can say their | 
prayers and lay down in peace, for murderers will | 
not be around them. Shall we, like the Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and others, simply prepare to 
die, and then depart? No,I intend to persevere 
in fighting the devil until he is driven from tho 
face of the carth, and it is turned into a paradise, 
and so prepared that angels and Jesus will come 
and dwell |.ere. May the Lord bless you. Amen. 
neoesphobigpphensaesnes 
The Result—Revy. E. P. Pratt writes that of a 
Bible class containing sixty members, and which 
was held a number of years since in Athens, Ohio, ! 
under the ministry of Rev. John Spaulding, now 
of New York, twenty-five afterwards entered the | 
ministry.— Methodist. 





—_> 


Commercial and Monetary, 


The Weekly Averages of the Banks of the City of 
New York, on Saturday, Sept. 8, 1860, present in | 
the aggregate the following changes from the pre- | 


vious exhibit of Sept. 1: 


Decrease in Loans 

Increase in Specie.......... 

Increase in Circulation 

Decrease in Undrawn Deposits.......... 


$1,544,089 
284/808 

sa Casee oe ske SOBRE 
Including the Clearing-house operations of the; 
week, which show the -inter-exchanges betveen | 
the Banks, and including, also, the Sub-Treasury | 
statement of Saturday, the following is the general | 
comparison with the previous exhibit : 


Sept. 8, 1860. 
. Parr er 
Loans 


eee 


Sept. 1, 1860. 
$89,758,000 
129,543 928 

19,035,130 
Circulation....... ....seeseeee 
Gross Deposits ....... 0 00: ecceee 

d vecececsee cess 24,072,605 
. 77,112,681 
5,633,650 5,607,627 

The statement is a strong one. It shows a 

further reduction of Loans and Discounts. The 

reduction for the fortnight being $2,579,000. The 

Specie average is slightly better than last week, 

and more employment is shown for Bank Note cir- 

culation. The present week opens on a steady 
market for Discounts, and a fairly active inquiry 
for money on demand loan, both at 7 percent. as 
the rule of the Street and at Bank, with exceptions 

at 614 per cent. on prime short acceptance, and 6 

per cent. on money voluntarily left on deposit with 

the stock brokers. The railroad stock market 
closed firm on Monday P.M., at the following 

rates: Central, 87; Erie, 297 

lem, 1834; Panama, 1261¢; Pacific, 83; Galena, 

793g; Rock Island, 787g ; Michigan Central, 7114 ; 

Mich. Southern, 24; Toledo, 47; Illinois Central, 

71g. 

New York Forricn Trape.—According to the 
Custom-house tables of the Foreign Trade at this 
port, for eight months of the calendar year, the 
Import entries of Foreign Merchandise from Ist 
January to 3lst August, 
$167 ,646,000 

4/261,045 
$171,707,045 

183,323,561 


Amounted to 
Add week in September... ...... 0s cee eeee ec eeereres 


Total entries to date 
Against same time in 1859 


Decrease to date $11,615 616 
The same tables make the Export clearances 


of Domestic Produce and Miscellaneous Goods— 
including Foreign articlos reexported—from Ist January to 3ist 
August $59,807 ,C00 
Add week in September 1,863,457 


bese eres e+ $61,670,457 
45,039,169 


Total to date........... 
Against same time 1859 


Increase t0 date.........05 cee eeeecceeresenes - $16 631,288 


The same tables make the Export of Specie 


to Slst August 600, 
Aad wee Up BOPUOMDOT ce... ss ccc csccsccccetcvecse 1,198,808 


Te ee eee ee vee eve ee +. $39,798,893 
civ sees 62,023,385 


$12,224,492 


COURSE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE BOR THE WEEK. 
New Loan of the United States............ deat 108@103 


Total to date 
Against same time 1859...........0eeee eee ee 


4534 (@45@A7 
@718% (79% (79 94 

48 @AT 16 (@48 

20 4 23 


Seymour, Camptonville; J.J. Powell, North San — 


to $12 . There is great need for a large | Bur 
Sica whats 4 The Stock dealings of last week opened dull on 





The Cuban Slave Market—The correspondent of 


4; Hudson, 60; Har- | 





Monday. There was more steadiness of prices the 
next day, and on and after Wednes:!ay the tone of 
business improved, and prices generally advanced 
up to the close of the week. The sales on Friday 
were very heavy in amount, the fresh orders com. 
ing in for the New York and Western shares, 
showing a marked increase. The supply of Stocks, 
however, was not equal to the wants of the market, 
particularly on New York Central and Michigan 
Southern, and on Saturday a further advance took 
place to 8614 on the former, and to 2334 on the 
latter ; the other railway shares sympathizing. The 
demand near the end of the week extended to a 
number of the Western mortgages, the Illinois Cen- 
tral being wanted for Europe, and the Michigan 
Southern on increased local orders. The State 
Stocks were steady on Tennessees and Virginias, 
but dull on Missouris. Federal fives scarce and 
wanted at 103 for the 5’s of "74. . 
——— 
NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 
New York, Sept. 10—6 p. m., 1860. 


AsuEes.—The sales embraced 30 bbls. pots, at 
51fc., and pearls were quiet and nominal. 
Breapsturrs.—Flour—State and Western brands 
| were active and in good demand, and prices were 
firmer. Extra brands were also in fair request, and 
firm. The sales embraced about 18,000 bbls., clos- 
ing within the range of the following quotations: 
Superfine State, $5 80a5 90; Extra State, from old 
and new wheat, 6 05a6 15 ; Superfine Western, 5 80 
a5 90; Common to choice Western extra, 6 10a 
790; St. Louis extra,6 30a7 00 ; Mixed to straight 
Southern, 6 10a6 35; Straight to good extra i. 
6 40a7 60 ; Choice extra family and bakers’ brands, 
7 60a8 75; Rye flour, 3 40a4 40 ; Corn meal, Jersey, 
and Brandywine, 3 60a4 00; Canadian flour was in 
fair request, with sales of 850 bbls. at 6 20a7 50 
; for extras. 
| Grarn.—Wheat was in good request, chiefly for 
, export, with an active market and firmer prices. 
, The sales for the day embraced about 180,000 
, bushels, chiefly to arrive and part on speculation, 
at $1 65 for a parcel of new white Tennessee, the 
| first of the season; red State at p. t.; 1 55al 62 
{for choice white Michigan and Kentucky white; 
: 1 28 for fair Spring white Ohio; 1 20al 25 for in- 
_ferior to prime No. 2 Chicago Spring ; 1 38al 42 
for soft white Ohio; 1 50 for white Michigan; 1 
, 45a1 50 for good to prime white Michigan and In- 


\ 
, for soft red Western; 1 27 for choice Chicago 
; Spring. Corn was active, with increased firmness. 
The sales footed about 109,000 bushels at 68a70c. 
for Western mixed, and 74a75c. for Western yel- 
ow. The sales embraced 10,000 bushels Western 
, nixed, to arrive in thirteen days,at 70c. Rye was 
: steady, and in fair demand. Sales of 1,800 bushels 
, Northern were made at 78a80c. for State. Barley 
; was firm, with sales of 600 bushels soft Spring at 
80c. Oats were firm and in moderate demand, with 
sales of Western and Canadian at 41a42c., and of 
State at 42c. ; 

Corrre—Prices were somewhat irregular. 2,400 
bags were sold at 13a13%, averaging 13.40. 200 
bags Rio were sold at 1314a14. 75 bags Savanilla 
at P. N. T.; 100 Maracaibo at 1334a14'4 ; and 50 
St. Domingo at 1234, cash. 

Hay—The market steady, and good old, for 
shipment, was selling at 90a95c., and new at 70a75c. 

Live was in good request, with sales of 1000 to 
_ bbls. common, at 70c., and lump Rockland at 
epi. 

Mo.asses—Sales of 60 hhds. and 90 bbls. Cuba, 
for distilling, were made at 22c. 

Tron—Scotch Pig is firm and selling moderately 
at $22 25223 50, 6 mos., according to brand and 
quality. 

Hines are firm, with sales of 400 Buenos Ayres, 
for Canada, at 23,6 mos.; 1,500 Rio Grande, for 
Boston, at P. N. T.; 2,276 Begota at 2114, 6 mos., 
and 400 Savanilla at 16, 6 mos. 

Hors—The market is steady, with sale of 150 
bales, growth of 1859 and 1860, without change in 
rates. 

Provistons.—Pork—The market was steady, with 
sales of 600 a 700 bbls., including new mess at 
$19 45a19 50, and new prime at 14 12'%al4 25. 
Beef was firm and in good demand; the sales em- 
braced about 500 bbls., including country mess at 
9al0 for repacked, and 10 50all1 50 for extra. 
Beefs hams were quiet at 10al5 50. Cut meats 
and bacon were firm and nominal. Lard was firm 





i 


and in good request, with sales of 300 bbls. at 13a 
, 1314. 
| al8 ; choice do., 18a21. 


Butter—Ohio, 1214al5¢ ; State dairy, 15 

Cheese, 91al11. 

Rice—Is steady, with sales of 70 tes. at $4 75a 
On Monday sales 50 tierces were made at 55¢a 

Cc. 


Sucars.—The market was steady, with a fair re- 
fining and grocery demand. The sales embraced 
about 1,100 hhds., included in which were 121 
Porto Rico at 74a7%c and the remainder consisted 
of Cubas at 614a65¢c for refining grades, and at 7 
avl¢ for fair to prime grocery goods. Part was 
sold on time. Prime goods sold at full prices. 


Pikes iE ES: 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Wepnespay, September 5, 1860. 


| The receipts of cattle of all kinds for the week, 
were 5,891, zncrease, 1,595; Cows, 190, increase, 61 ; 
Veals, 730, increase, 189; Sheep and Lambs, 15,612, 
| increase, 1,206; Swine, 4,111, decrease, 458. Aver- 
| age number per week last year—Beeves, 3,948 ; 
Cows, 356; Veals, 342; Sheep and Lambs, 9,709; 
Swine, 7,696. 
‘Prices of Beef Cattle at Forty-Fourth.street, this 
week : Premium, none ; Extra, 9a91¢c. ; First quali- 
ty, 81¢a834 ; Second quality, 734a8143 Third quali- 
ty, Ta73¢ ; Inferior, 5340634. Average of all sales, 
about 714a73{c. Last week: Premium, none; 
Extra, 9a94¢ ; First quality, 83¢a834 ; Second quali- 
ty, 734814; Third quality, 714a71¢ ; Inferior, 
6a634. Average of all sales, about 82817. 3 

Prices or Swine—Prime Corn-fed, 654a63(c. ; 
Common do., 63ga614 cents; Distillery-fed, 61a 
634 cents. 

EMARKS ON Breer Carriz.—The decline from the 
rates of last week is fully half a cent per pound, 
and the prospect was that quite a number would 
be sold before sun-down, at a further reductiof. 
The quality did not average in proportion to 
numbers any better than last Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. There were several very superior droves, 
| Some very extra fine heavy stock, and also a good 

many nice steers. Yet the race of “scalawags ” 
was well represented, many of them were old skin 
and bone oxen, and half grown heifers and steers, 
with a good sprinkling. of dry cows. The poor 
stocks sold at very low figures. Our outside 
prices have not been paid to-day ; they were real- 
ized by “ wide-awake” drovers and speculators 
before breakfast yesterday morning, and also be- 
fore the collapse in prices in the afternoon. 

Veau Catves continue in demand at 4a63gc. A 
few extra at 7c. 

Mitcn Cows.—Common are selling at $25a35. A 
few good ones at $25a40, and one or two ex:raat 
$45a55. 

Sneer anp Lamss.—The market his favored the 
butcher twenty-five to fifty per cent., the latter on 
very common stock. The arrivals continue libe val, 
-especially lambs, the proportion as ajmost two to 
one. 


5 
53 


| 


Tuesday, Sept. 11, P.M. 
At Allerton’s, Forty-fourth street and Fifth ave- 
nue, only*2,800 head of bullocks were on sale this 
morning. But as two trains (30to35 car-loads) 
were expected in the afternoon, by the Hudson 
River railroad, drovers and speculators did not at- 


000 | tempt to make any capital, In fact, butchers were 


as scarce as cattle, and with considerable difficulty 
sales were closed, after prolonged argument as to 
weight, quality, prices, &c. The quantity in bulk 
in‘proportion to last week, is much less, perhaps 
one-third. But few really prime, fat steers and 


6 | oxen were on salo, while light, thin steers and 


heifers, weighing from 5:wt. to 614 cwt. were 
plenty. 
The business all Tuesday was quite dull, with 


“@n9c. for inferior to prime, and a few extra at 91a 
93¢c. The new freight arrangement has not inter- 
fered with the receipts this week, although it has 
caused some dissatisfaction among shippers. The 
low prices in this market prevented the drovers 


3, | from making any profits, when, as in many cases 


this way, the transportation expenses are $15 per 
head. 








H. J. Wholesale Prices Current. 
CAREFULLY CORRECTED FOR THE EVANGELIST. 


4a@p-Goods stored in Bond to be sold at Public Auction 
of three years. Unclaifmed Goods sold at the end of one tog m 
ties payable in cash. The Products of the British North American 
Provinces, Free. The ton in all cases to be 2,240 Ibs. 
ASHES—Duty 15 @ cent. ad val. Bar lish 
Pots, Ist sort, 1859, ®@ 100 ros eaepeene @ 
Ibs.............5 -—@5 25 ‘Bar -,Com.41— @42 
Pearl, 1st sort 1859, - —@5 5634 Sheet, uss. , Ist 
Py Ax 18 ® cons, ol val uality ®ton.... 14 
mer’n Yel. _ LATHS—Dat 16 ® con 
CANDLES—Duty 15 @ ct. ad val. Eastern . “ 
Sperm, City, ® ib....37 @38 | 
Do. Patent, J. &M.’s..47 @48 | 
Do. do. Kingsland’s..47 @48 Spanish 
Adamantine, City....17 @19 
Stearic, Mitchell’s. ..26 (@27 


Sidney........... 
Anthracite (yard) . 

= 30 
$1 


COAL—Duty 24 @ cent. ad val. 
Liv’l Orrel @ chal. — “2 850 | 
Liverpool Cannel..— 10 50 LEA’ 
yy 4 50@ : 
Mi 
ported direct from place of Sak’ Ohio... ..— 2 
growth in American or equal- Oak, $’rn, Light 
ized vessel ; andalsofreewhen' Rough....... — 24 @— 26 
imported in same vessels from Hemlock, 
the Netherlands, if produced California... 204@— 2 
in its possessions; all other Hemlock, Light. 
1534 per cent. ad val. | California....— 20 ¢ 
6 @17% Hemlock, He’y, 
43{@153¢ _California..:.— 19 
1384 @13% Hemlock, Good 
++-—= @— | Damaged ....— 16%@— 1 
4 **"Taacetang = » Poor 
ae 7 ed ....— 12 @— 
St. Domingo, @ cwt 12N@12% Heme, ba - 
. Domingo cwt.. ; r gh’ r— 
COPPER—=Daty : Bolt and Bra- LIME oo: 8B omeed Gh 
zier’s 15 ; Pig, Bar, and Sheath- Rockland com. $ bbi.....—@70- 
ina, Sree. LUMBER—Duty 15 @ ct. ad val. 
Sheathing, new ® 15 26 @2634 Timber, White 
Sheathing, &c., Old..19 @3l { Pin 
Bolts — @20 Ti 
COTTON—Duty: Free. New York! 
Classification. 
a 
bs) 
E 
> 


Bo! Pine &Spruce 14 — 
B er White Pine, cl’r 356 — © 
3 White Pine, se- 
14: lect . 
84 White Pine, Box 16 — 
11 | White Pine, @’g, 
1234: 11 inch 2 
1376 Yalow ee, f’g 
{_ 134 inch, do. .20 — é 
i White Pine, Al’y pie 
7% _ Boar 


--- 835 814 8 
---104% 105g 103 
id. .123¢ 1234 12% 
---12% 12% 12% 
MESTIC GOODS. 
Shirtings, brown, 80 
inches ®@ yard.... 6 
Shirting, bl’d 26@32. 6 


diana ; 1 30 for Milwaukee club here; 1 35al 37 Sheet 


bad prospects for the second day. We quote at | Dry Southern 


Shirtings, b’d30@34. 7 @ 8 
Sheetings, b’n 36@387. 5f@ 8 
Sheetings, b’n39 — 8 @ 9 
Sheetings,bI’d34 — 8% @10 
Shoetings,bl’d36 — 74@15 
Galiooes ic. 6 @lil 
Bro. Dri » 27@30. Tk @ 9 
Kentucky Jeans 8¥@l1s 


Cloths, ail wool 
Cloths, cotton warp, 62%(@75 
-» 75@1 50 
(@ 70 
60 


1b@ 

Canton Flanels, bro. 8¥@ 
do. do. bil’d. 9 @ 
Cotton Osnaburgs.. 8%{@ 
Cot. Yarn, 5@1281b— @ 
DRUGS AND DYES—Duty, Nut 
galls, Madder, and Shellac, 5 
Cochineal, Gums, Oil of Vitriol 
and Soda Ash, 10 ; Crude Brim 
stone and Peruvian Bark, 15 
Flor Sulphur, 20; Borax an 
Crudo Camphor, 19 ; 
Oils, Magnesia, and 
Lead, 20 ; Reflaed Camphor, 30 


hhings. 


@ 16 
24@ 2% 
Arrowroot, Ber’a.. 30 @ 40 
Borax, Refined.... 
Brimstone, Am. r’] 
Do.Flor. Sulphur 
Camp’r, cr’e $ Ib. 
Do. refined.... 46 @ 47 
Castor Oil, city, in 
bbls. $ gal 1 07%@1 10 
Castor Oil, E.I...112 @l 15 
Cham. Fi’s, ®@ib.. 65 @ 75 
Cream Tar. prime, 
$3 @ 


24@ 
1034@ 


3%@ 


@ Ib 
Epsom Salts 
Gum Arabic, sorts 
Gum do. Picked 
Gum 
ala 


1 
14 @ .28 
—_- @=— 
Pp, 9 @110 
Madder, Dutch,... 1144@ 12 
Oil Bergamot.... 275 @3 75 
Oil Lemon........ 2 25 
Oil Pepper’t pure, 
cash 1 75 
Opium, Turkey... 5 50 
Rhubarb, China... 45 
Salzeratus, cash... — 
Sal Soda, N’castle.- 
Sarsaparilla Hon’s 
Mexican 
Senna, Alexandria 
Senna, East India. 


234 
55 
26 
18 
7 


48 
Sugar L’d,w’e,Am 11 
Sugar Lead,brown 7 
Sulphate Quin’e oz.1 75 
Sul. Quinine, For..1 65 
Verdigris 35 
Vitriol, Blue...... 9@ 
DYEWOODS—Duty Free. 
@ 


1% 
3 

9% 
11% 


55 
12 


GHOOSOOOHOSH 


@1 75 
@ 


Fustic, Cuba 85 
Fustic, Tampico...— 


@ 36 
@ 2% 


va 
Live Geese prime 15 50 @52 
do. prime Tenn @416 
FISH—Duty, 15 ® cent. ad val. 
Dry Cod, @ cwt..3 6254@4 25 
Dry Scale 

Pickl’d Cod, ® bbl — @B 50 
Mackerel— 


No. 1, Halifax....— 
No. 2; Halifax....— @— 


Shad, Ct. No. 1,@ hf. 
bbl 8 


do. Dutch, ® kgl..- 
FLOUR AND MEAL— 
cent. ad val. 


Ohio, fair extra 


Mich. Ind., 


Brandywine 
Canada 
Richmond City 


Rye Flour, (fine).... 8 5e¢@3 
Rye Flour, (superfine) .4 
Corn Meal, 


do 
FRUIT—Durty : Oranges, Lemons 
Grades, and all Green and Dri 


coat. val. 
Raisins, Buh,@bx-— @- 
do Layer, new..2 75 @2 90 


Citron, Leghorn @20 
Almonds Sicily ,sft.sh..— @— 
Almonds, Shelled @22}¢ 
Sardines ® box @i0 
GRAIN—Dvry ; 15 per cent. ad 
val. 

| Wheat,Gen @bshl.1 45 
Wheat, w.Canada.1 50 
Wheat, South.wh.1 50 
Wheat, Ohio, wh.1 35 
Wheat, Mich. wh.1 35 
Wheat, Ill., wh...1 35 
Wheat, Missouri w1 50 
Wheat, Canadian.1 25 
Wheat south. red.1 35 
Wheat Milwaukie 1 28 
Wheat, Chicago ..1 20 
Wheat, red, Til. 0.1 30 
Rye, Northern... 7 @ 
Bar] 0 


> eee 
Oates, New Jersey. 
Oats, Southern... 
Corn wh. South.. 
Corn, yel. South.. 
Corn, mix’d do... 
Corn, round yel., 
Corn, round wh’t. 
Corn Mx’dWest’n. 
Peas, B’k Eye,2b1.2 £ 
Peas ,Canada Pbs. 
Beans, white. ... 


Crop of 1859, ® ib 
Crop of 1853 
HEMP—Dvry : 
jan, 24; Mani 
gal and Coir, 19; Codilla 
cent. ad val. Growth 
British N. Am. Provinces 
Am.undrea’d@t’n130 00/9150 
Am. Dressed. . ..200 00(@220 


la, Sunn, J 


ute 92 
Manilla, @ fb.... — @ 
B. A., 20@24 tb., se- 
Rio pom) a 


r 
selected .. ee 


City Slaughter, (cash)-8 @ 8 
Cit ter Ass’n do $f 8 
Calcutta Buffalo... | .° 
HONEY—Duty: 24 ® 
Cuba, (dut Pgal72 @b 
Guba’ (in baad). Pe. (68 

it jad Ad val. 
Pig Scotch @ 224@23 — 
Par - 

sizes... — @85 — 


dinary size 





Essential) crop. 
Sugar of Porto Rico 


all the others, 20 bs d val, 
1 


18%@ 1934 
Bi! 
3%@ 4% 
—- @— 


3334 
234 Spirits Turp’ti’ 
136! @ gallon,.....— 39 


@2 75 | 


Logwood, St.Dom..13 —@ 14 —} 
Logwood, Hond’s..16 —@ 16 50! tharge, 
Logwood, Jamaica.13 —@ 13 50: 
er RS—Duty, 19 P cent. ad 


175 @2 12% 


No. 1, Mass., largel7 50@18 — 
No. 1,Mass. small. 8 75@ 9 50 


Salmon, Pkld,No1..16 50@17 50 


Herring,seal’d ®@ bx 28 @ 32 
—@- — 
Duty, 15 ® 


State, superfine brands5 €5@5 75 
State, extra brands...6 90@5 10 
Mich. fancy brands.. 5 65@5 75 
Ohio, common brands.5 75@5 80 
Ohio, fancy brands...5 £0@6 00 
6 15@6 30 
Ohio, choice ext. b’ds.6 40@7 50 
Wis. , &c...5 90@6 25 . 
Genesee, fancy b’ds.. .6 15@6 20, Hams, pic 


Jersey....8 55@3 65 Butter,Orange C— 21 
Corn Meal, Brandy’w 3 95@4 —'Butter, Canada. 
do @ punch..18 —@18 50 Cheese 


ed Inferior 
Fruit, 3; Almonds and Preserv-| 
ed Fruit or Sweetmeets, 30 # 


— [Choice 
Currants, new @Ib....6 @ 54% Turk’s Is 
St. 


5 | 


HAY. 

N. River, bales $100}5.90@1 — 
HOPS—Duty : 15 ® cent. ad val. Manila............... — @ 
6@14 
Tf@ 6 
Russian and Ital- 
ute, Si- 
» 12 B Stuarts’ 
of the Stuarts’ — 
Free. TALLOW—Duty : 
00; Sea-Stuff, 8 


poem pn a 

grooved, eac’ 21 Py) 

‘ira 8 i 
emlock boa’ lz 

aT Ye 3 ” = 
y 4 inch....— 12 

ay ee ep aties 
y 6 inch,...— 25 

Shingles, Cedar, =_— 
Bi 23 ea 

Shingles, Cyp’ss12 — s _ 
ves 5 Oo 


oe. Pipe, Light... — @70 — 


Staves, wh’e oak 

. heavy..— — 10 — 
Staves, red onc, « 
% . Reavy. .50 — aQ- — 
» Staves, red oak, 
“| hhd. light.. @35 — 
} MOLASSES—Duty 24 ® ct. ad yal. 

New Orl’ns, new 

PB gall’n— 46 @—~ 45 


i a— — 

Cuba Musoav’do— 3 @— 3 
Cuba, Clayed, . 

sweet ....... —2 @~ 23 
NAVAL STORES—Duty $ Turpen- 
tine and Rosin, 8 ; Sp. Turpen- 
tine, and Pitch, 16 @ cent. ad 
val. Tar and 6, free. 
swyetes, Be . 

mington, &c... 2 85 

ash, N. B. seen 


‘ar, Wash, N. ey 
‘Wilm’n,'@ bbi. 2 70 @2 75 
|Pitch, city, del’d- — @l1 75 
aera, tore 2 

e 40 17 
Rosin, white.... 2 6203 = 
e, 


{ 





@- 40 
OILS—Duty : Palm 4, Olive 24; 
Linseed, Sperm, and Whale, or 
other Fish (Foreign Fisheries), 
15 ® cent. ad val. 
Olive, in casks, 
_B gallon 


; — @— 60 
Linseed, English— — @— 59 
Ngee fair to 

prime........ — 53 @— 55 
Ng bleeched 

inter...... @— 65 
Sperm, Crude... 150 @1 55 
Sperm, Winter, 

unbleached... -— @1 55 
Lard Oil, No. 1, 

Winter....... — 9224%@ 1 — 


734 Wadsw’th’s Ex- 
@1 77% 


|_ tra ref’d Rosin— 25 @— 35 
Do. Boiled Oils, 


or7s for painting..— % @— 35 


. Tanner’s im- 
| prov’d &ext’a— 25 @— 85 


90 00@100 00 Camphene..... — 39 @— 42 


a —44 @— 
PAINTS—Duty : Chalk, 4; White 

and Red » Whiting, Li- 
Vermilion, Spanish 
Brown, and Ochre, 15 ® cent. 
Lithavan Am. 

r w= 6X%@— 6% 
Lead, réd, Am..— 6%@— 67 
Lead, wh’o, Am. * a 

pure, inoil..— 8 @—— 
Am. 


P 
all other, 16 @ cent ad val. 
f,mess,c’t’'y 5 — @ 5 50 
Beef,p’me,c’t’y 4— @ 4 2% 
Beef,mess,city nominal. 
Beef,p’me,city nominal. 
Beef,m’ss,ext’a 7 — @10 — 
Beef, p’me m’ss1l — @ll 50 
Pork,p’me m’ss18 — @18 — 
Pork,cl’r,W’v’a— — @16 50 
Pork,mess, W..19 20 @19 50 
Pork, prime, 
Western 
Lard, in bbls. 
wend — 124@— 18% 
kied.— nominal. 





Genesee extra b’ds...6 830@7 50 Hams,drys’l’'d— — @— 10% 
5 65@7 50 Shoulders,p’kl’d 
5 65@7 50 Shoulders, dry 
7 10@8 00} salted 
Richmond Country...- —G@- — 
Baltimore, Howard st.6 20@7 40 

EB Buti 


— ew— — 

9 @— 9% 
09 @ls — 

ter, N. Y. 

Dai. n’w.- 12 @— 18 

@— 23 


State 


i hint like 
fairtopr.- 9 @— 11 
RICE—Duty : 156 @ cent ad val. 
te com- 
mon, @ 100 fh..4 12% @4 87% 
Ordinary to fair..4 60 @4 62% 
| to prime....475 @5 — 
CO occ cess @-— 
|SALT—Duty : 16 ® cent. ad val. 
Pd, ®bu-— @- 20 
"SE UDEE, . 20s. = “Ow 
‘Liverpool, ground 
@ sack........-— @1@ 
Liv’l fine, ash....--— @l 75 
SEEDS—Duty : Free, except Ca- 
| nary, 15 ® cent. ad vai. 
Clover, ® tb.....- 9 @- 9 


& -— @32% 
‘Timothy, reaped..8 25 @8 75 
Red Top, bag, flve 

bushels...) ....- — @2 50 
|Lins’d, Am.clean.- — (@- — 
|Do. do. rgh. @bh..— — _- 
SOAP—Duty : 24 @ cent. ad val. 
Brown...........— 6 8 


Nutmogs, Nol. 1..-42 @- 44 
‘Pepper, Sumatra..- 8%@- 8% 
-epper i%@ & 

,Cloves.... ......= - @- - 
\SUGAR—Duty, all kinds Raw and 


|opietined, 25 @ cent. ad val. 


Havana, bwn. & yol.. 


Stuarts’ dou. ref. loaf.— @10% 
Stuarts’ do. crushed. 
Stuarta’ do. ground, .— 


Stuarts’ ———— 
¢ 
ground ex. 


6 
HIDES—Duty :4 ® cent ad val. 


| 


So. 
{Mexiean, 
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